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Whether 
you spend the 
summer at home 
or abroad—among 
the mountains or at 

the shore—everywhere 

you will find the most 

healthful refreshment in 
a glass of ice- 
cooled 


ine 


ideal beverage 
for a hot summer’s 
day, either alone or as a 
blender. The purest of all 
effervescing mineral 
waters—first in pop- 
ular favor where 
the prime requi- 
site is excel- 
lence. 





The 
Haskell 
-Match 


Golf Ball 


¢ We were the originators of the Rubber-core ball. 
Each of our yearly productions has been marked by 
improvements. Our latest and best, 
the HASKELL-MATCH ball, 
embodies every good quality of = 
vious Haskell’s—with many othe 
added—and undesirable qualities 
eliminated —and we can confidently 
recommend it as being by far the 
very best ball on the market. 


For length of flight and for 


putting, it is unequalled. 


Price $6.00 per dozen 
Obtainable Everywhere 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, O. 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 


 Afositive Relief = 
PRICKLY HEAT, #.cchass 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, 423 tities: 


Removes al] odor of perspiration. 





25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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The Mark of Closet Sanitation 


What disinfection means to the surgeon—what vaccination means to the public 

health—all that and more does the Sy-cLo Closet mean to the sanitation of the home. 
The Sy-cLo is more than the best closet—it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual 
safeguard of health. 
Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-cLo has a double cleaning action. Instead of being 
merely flushed, its bow] is instantly and completely emptied by a powerful syphonic pull 
from below,and at the same time, thoroughly washed by a copious flush of water from 
above. The outlet of the Sy-cCLo closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth that 
makes the escape of sewer gas impossible. 

Being of a single piece of hand-moulded china, the Sy-cio is without crack, seam or 
crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease. 

The Sy-cLo closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by acid, water, 
or wear, and with ordinary care, will outlast the building in which it is installed. 

The name **Sy-CLo’’ on acloset guarantees that it is made under the direction and 
supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the 
best materials, and with the aid of the best engineering 
skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of 
the leading potteries of America. 

Booklet on ‘‘ Household Health”’ sent free if you 
mention the name of your plumber. 

Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as the SY-CLo Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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The Road of 
a Thousand Wonders. 


Picture between two covers all the marvels of the world and 
the most fascinating chapter of the book will be that which rep- 
resents THE COAST LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE of the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, extending from Los 
Angeles, California, to Portland, Oregon—a veritable moving 
picture thirteen hundred miles long. 

Along THE COAST LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE are 
the places and scenes that have made California and Oregon 
famous in all climes; the resorts that have for their attraction 
Nature’s most lavish gifts. 

Here are the cooling forests of giant trees, so old that his- 
tory reckons not their time; the majestic mountains capped 
with eternal snows to invite the summer traveler who seeks 
health and recreation. : 

Here are the ancient Missions, so cool and restful that you 
want to linger on and on delving in their long-forgotten lore. 

Here are the shadowed valleys filled with flowers of peren- 
nial bloom, the like of which no other land affords—and last, 
the blue Pacific, that fans you with her refreshing breath as you 
speed safely along the lace-fringed beach, or bathe in her in- 
vigorating waters. 

The Road of a Thousand Wonders calls aloud to those who 
seek the one summer vacation of a lifetime. It cannot be de- 
scribed or imagined. You must traverse it to revel in its 
glories, and now ts the time. 

For particulars regarding resorts, rates and trains, address 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room P, South- 
ern Pacific Company, Union Ferry Depot, San Francisco, 
California. 
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We manufacture METAL 
SPECIALTIES of all kinds, 


NVENTORS srisisiries orien 


ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model FREE 


for low estimate and best expert advice 
THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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; _and 
Science 


The chiefest benefit 
of this delicious liquid 
dentifrice is not beauty 
but health. Worth its 
weight in gold for mak- 
ing pearly teeth, but 
worth much more for the 
trouble it prevents. Rubi- 
foam is all business as-well as all beauty. 


Science says ill-kept teeth are avenues 
of disease. Some perplexing cases of 
anemia come from a form of poisoning 
due to dental decay, and the general, 
tone of the system is affected by the) 
condition of the mouth. 


The preventive is reguiar and thorough 
care,—not work but care,—intelligence 
and Rubifoam, which makes it not alone 
easy but pleasant—a habit worth while. 


Rubifoam does its work where the trou- 
ble begins—in the mouth. Literally, an 
ounce of this delicious liquid dentifrice is 
worth a pound of cure. The health value 
of Rubifoam>’is far greater than its re- 
turns in beauty, which all acknowledge. 
Its good work is not only seen but felt. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





25 CENTS EVERYWHERE ~——~~—__V 
—— SAMPLE FREE 
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J your opinion of 
Shaving Soap 
if you have never tried 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick? 
Trial stick in nickeled 
AP DIE FB 


month’s shaving—mailed 
for 4c. in stamps. 













Write Dept. W 


Colgate & Co. 
55 John St. New York 


The New Nickeled Box 
























Are the most symmetrical in 
design, accurately constructed of 
any marine engine made. 

The designer of ‘Leader Engines’? has 
had 20 years of ACTUAL PRACTICAL 
experience in building automobile and 
marine engines—each part of every engine 
is made under his personal supervision— 
A STRONG, DURABLE Engine with alt 1 
partsabsolutely INTERCHANGEABLE. 134 H. P., only 


$75.00 complete ready to install in any —_ Pee 






The lowest priced engine made—and will deve 
the rated H. P. 

Write for our new catalogue—MAILED FREE. 
plains gas engines more thoroughly than any other an 
why we can make a good engine at a small price. 

CLAUDE SINTZ, Manufacturer a: 
282 So. Front Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
= - ——$———$—— 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL a 
accurately describes 216 varieties 


9 fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 
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HOUSEHOLD NUMBER FOR AUGUST 


Colliers — | 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and the International News Company, 5 Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 
by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the C.D. 
Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


SUSPENDER 


outwear three pairs of other kinds. At 
50c. the pair, we know that Bull 
Dog Suspenders are the biggest thing in 
suspender economy. ine pair given a 
thorough test is sufficient to convince any 
man. Made in light and heavy weights. 
Youths’, Regular, and Extra Length 


Dok your dealer; if he hasn't them, we 
will send them postpaid for 5 
HEWES & POTTER 


Dept. 7, 87 Lincoln St., Boston 








Send for FREE Booklet—“Correct a Pon 25c 
Dress and Suspender Styles” Conn. for package 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 



















MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons Entertaining the Public. 
Nothing atfords Letter opportunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
andexplicitinstruc- 
tions at a surpris. 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Large com- 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 





0) ON MAIL ACCOUNTS 
| 


The MANAGEMENT of this 
bank is in the hands of alert, 
rogressive business men of the 
highest standing and integrity. 
Send for booklet “G” Bank- 





Volume XXXVII Number 18 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 





NEW YORK SATURDAY JULY 28 1906 


ing by Mail. 











Rouge et Noir r Cover Design by SARAH S. STILWELL edge gee 
fields in Churches. 


Public Schools, Lodges, and General Public Gatherings. Our En- 






























































Page 
z . - tertai t Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
The Land of Counterpane. Frontispiece in color everything. Sent Pree. : 1CAGG PROJECTIN Te 
By JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 5 ‘ ——- were 
Ask your dealer for the = 
WABASH COASTER WAGON Editorials.’ , . ; . . : ‘ . | 4°. INTEREST 4% 
“Fun for all—all the year 1S PAID ON 
ial, 1 pu wagon, 
Mine long, 18 ins wide lure, © SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Mate nd to purect tippiig. * San Francisco, as it Looks To-day. Photographs . : : 8 OF ANY AMOUNT FROM 
Welt =p narrow i ’ y grap i 122 TO $10,000. 
| Vabash pat- 
Sayan I! ton, br dlameter--of “CITIZENS 
 patherlaanghregy ata What the World is Doing . . . . . . 9 SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
and Department Write Illustrated with Photographs OF CLEVELAND, 
Stores. Price, ° e us for THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 
the jolliest book of the day, “Fun OHIO, WITH TOTAL RESOURCES OF OVER 
witha Wagon.” Wesend it FREE. The European Pot and the American Kettle. FREDERICK PALMER 12 
Wabash Manufacturing Company, 71 Mill Street, Wabash, Ind. il d by John T. McC h 
ustrate y jonn . cCutcheon 
What is Crime : ; ; ‘ . ARTHUR TRAIN 13 50 CALLING CARDS $1 00 
. . ~~ 
Worth Illustrated by Granville W. Smith These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
- de—rich, distinguished finest grade. Send 
Cushion Sole Shoes God’s Little Devils. Story. ; ROWLAND THOMAS 15 oS Fe ea 
Combine style, comfort and ; Illustrated by Charles Sarka GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
durability. ' If your dealer and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 
Se oe Se Snae Real Soldiers of Fortune . ; RICHARD HARDING DAvis 17 AOSKINS 


‘ ‘THE MARKOP EVERYTHING In ENGRAVING 
THE CUMMINGS CO. Inc. MONESTOVANTY 905 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


406A Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


IlI—Winston Spencer Churchill. Illustrated with Photographs 











ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 26 


MUNICIPAL BONDS % 


The Land of Counterpane. Poem. 























OUPON 

ERTIFICATES 
“Saving Money by 
Mail” on _ request 


EQUITABLE BANKING & LOAN CO. 
Macon, Ga. 


Are the best of investments 
In Missouri you can still obtain fair rates—from 4% to 6¢ 
with security «s perfect as a Government Bond. ‘This fact 
and OUR WELL KNOWN CONSERVATISM are ressons 
why hundreds in many States buy of us. We own large 
amounts of splendid securities. Convenient sizes, $500 to $1(00. 
References in almost any locality. Send for information. 
lions invested—no losses—17 years of success. 
Wittiam R. Compton Bonp anp MorteaGe Company 
11 Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri 





























Clear Profit in 51 Days ‘em # in- 


vestment of 

$150.00 is the result from the operation of 

one of our Box Ball Alleys at Sullivan, Ind. 

Why not go into this business yourself. You 
may enjoy similar results; any way it 


An Exhausted Storage Battery 


is as bad ss no battery at all, when your automobile or motor boat 
is “stalled”? miles from home. The 





machine equipped with an Apple 
]4 Battery Charger has an inex- 
Mm haustible source of current. The 
charger keeps the batteries full of 
the right kind of current. Write 
today tor complete information. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
121 St. Clair St. 


offers big results on the investment. Will pay big in any town. 3000 
now in use. This is no Gambling device. but a splendid Bowling Game 
for amusement and physical exercise. Patronized by the best people 
of both sexes, Booklet and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
American Box Ball Co., 1627 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Battery 3 


Charger 
Q 





Dayton, Ohio 



































° : Cata- The Ruprecht-igniter 
hicago Beach Hotel . ae logus guielis staged tr yout odes 
(American and European Plan) pact ab pap hocuts rt At Se ee — Silene Wesepat 06 mance. 

. ANDY 1 Z ‘ full jon of the engine. fhe Ruprec! 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes CHEWING Gita or in 5¢,10¢and 25¢ Packets ae. Rafe ay sree I a. ae 










for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal i for Releentsins teenies 
Tr: G i ro! tators — t 
gl aR Se ie REALLY DELIGHTFUL the other moving parts to. wear out. 
ms, 29 » aths, ever: > : ep ef kama 4 a - ? p 
Mieitincns? uble alwave the. heat Addstes tr oe If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us 1 0c for sample packet. onne bo ple reco ‘tes toe Ee 
Illus, Booklet, Mgr. Box 20, Chicago Beach _,FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Can." ¢ 


Hotel, 51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. pliance Co., 


Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 












































MAKE MONEY EASyY| 
weft wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelty 
ves, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., on handle. 


Send stamp for catalog, AGENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 


A MONTH 
(We show you how) 
Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 


The ‘““LINCOLN”’ 


Leather Garter 


Made from the 


Under the Overshirt 
Over the Undershirt 


Put it on like a Vest. Fastens at each dak aoalen at 
hip button of the trousers and | | eaitine: * iaclah 


su them properly. || pigskin with gilt brass buckles and 
i. double adjustable fea- ibe Jeep eect NL plc pate ap 
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This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Moveinents and Tells all 
Your about PATENTS. Whatto Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 

















wy tase making special offer to agents. Our new self-sharp- Pyare 2 eon yl gripe and your initial on the support. Initial O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 
ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. ’ A “ e only practical garter for wear 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0. loosened in front or back to suit with Knee Drawers. There’s no metal on 





wearer's fancy or comfort. | 

or sale at all good shops. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
we'll mail a pair, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


ye r r The original school, Instruction by mail adapted to 
to irritate the skin—no elastic to Your Stud Feaig i Recognized by courts and adsioatera ieee 
bind the leg, easy on and off, grip y rienced and competent instructors. Takes spare time 
secure. Just the garter for athletes Garters 

and active people who appreciate 


only. Three Sousa -Eyenerenty , Business, College. 
leg-ease. Made in two sizes— Medium and Large. 





SHORT STORIES—Ic. to 5c. a word. We sell 
and syndicate stories and book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. Story- 






Prepares for practice. Will better 


Law your condition and prospects in 
business. Students and graduates 





MAKE 





A lle 


- 





M Q | E Y Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit’’; 
tells how. The National Press Association, 


W R ITI N G 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PATENTS that aie] 
_ 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts, stamps 
»8.&A.B. LACEY, Washington. D.C. Estab. 1869 












Beware of Imitations 
The genuine are stamped ‘‘Coat- 
less,’’ patented July 4th, 1905. 

CROWN SUSPENDER CO. 


ae 845 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of “Crown Make”? Suspenders, Belts and Garters 














At your dealers, or SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF 50c—insist on getting “Lincoln” 
Garters, they’re the best. 
LOCKHART, MACBEAN CO., Inc. 
1215 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of ‘‘Lincolm’’ Lisle Suspenders 








everywhere. Full particulars and 
at special offer free. 
The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law 
Home 505 Majestic Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich, 























e Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, ’07. 
70 days, by chartered S. S. “Arabic” 
rien 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the World. 
ee 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 B’way, N. Y. 
ATENT SECURED OR FEE 
“ RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Mlustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & COG., Washington, D. C. 











ros TAMMER 

















IS YOUR BEAUTIFUL LAWN DISFIGURED 
BY UGLY LEANING CLOTHES POSTS that are 


4 constant eyesore? Get 


HILL’S FAMOUS 
LAWN DRYER 


It always looks neat and tidy. H ‘Ids 100 to 150 feet 
of line. Quickly removed after the wash. Lasts a 
lifetime; saves line and clothes. No tramping in wet 
grass or snow; line comes to you. More than two 
million people use them, Also Balcony and Roof 
Dryers. if not found at hardware store, write for 








| TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled 
because practical, personal and thorough. 
Easy terms, Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest Schvol of its Kind” 

























1000 PLAYS 


of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para- 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 
100 pages, illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 





Trial lesson explaining methods for “home cure’ = a — Catalog 49. S Send for it en a ie 
sent FREE. Gold Medal World’s Fair. St. Louis. FRE TH Cc ST TRADI 20. 
SUID Lewis, We. 148 Adclaide Ot. Detsgst Maaehe HILL DRYER COMPANY, 369 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 5 Re Sete OO 
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The contentment 
which only comes from 
a delightful smoke will be 
yours, if you use 


EDGEWORTH 


A HIGH GRADE PLUG SLICE 
WILL NOT-BITE THE TONGUE 


Satisfaction guaranteed to the extent of money 
refunded to any dissatisfied customer 
At dealers in high-grade goods in every section 
of this country. If your dealer does not fur- 
nish you, we will send it direct from our fac- 
tory, post-paid, at the following regular 

prices: 4 0z., 25c; 8 oz., 50c; 1 lb., $1.00 
Address 
LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
Manufacturers 
5 S. 21st Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 






































IS ALL IT COSTS 


to write postal for our big 


CEN Free Bicyele catalog show- 


ing ali models at ees poe. ae 

a bicycle or a pair o 

DO NOT BUY tires “until you learn 

our marvelous new offers. We ship on approval 

without a cent deposit, Prepay freight, allow 

10 Days Free Trial—A!l our new and wonder- 

, propositi with 1 and much valu- 

able information sent you FREE for the asking. 

WE WILL CONVINCE you that we sell a better 

bicycle for less money than Mi other house. 

Buy direct from the factory. If you want to 

Make Money or Earn a Bieyele write for our 
Speeial Offer. 

RES. Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and all sun- 
dries at balf usual prices. Do Not Walt, but write us 
today and leawn everything Write it now. 

CYCLE CO., Dept. R 54, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















MAKE YOUR OWN 


CEMENT BLOCKS 


We furnish the machine and instructions. 


SAVE MONEY on your buildings. 
in making blocks for the 
BIG MONEY trade. Write for booklet. 
The REED MFG. CO., Box 106, Springfield, O. 
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ASHIONS in stationery are as pronounced and as 


everchanging as fashions in dress. Women of taste 
are as particular about one as the other. It is because 


Eaton - Hurlbut 
Highland Linen 


follows: so closely the demands of fashion as to shades, 
sizes and finish that women who care for what is correct 
in writing papers prefer it. It is difficult to follow the 
changes in stationery, but it is easy to remember the 
name “Highland Linen.” You can buy it anywhere at 
any time with the feeling that it is absolutely correct in 
every detail. 


Highland Linen is made entirely from the new, clean ‘‘cuttings” of sheeting factories of this and foreign 
countries—not from rags. While this choice stock primarily makes for quality, the knowledge of its use makes 
impossible any unpleasant associations—something that all women of refinement appreciate. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


“The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delightful desk book for all who write 
letters, sent free on request for the name of a dealer who does not sell Eaton-Hurlbut 
Correspondence Papers. 

















Do You Want a Reliable, Accurate Revolver 


AT HALF.THE COST 





Price 















OTHER REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? $2.50 
ae ak The hammer cannot touch or reach 


the cartridge unless the trigger is 
pulled. It can be used as a single action 
or target revolver by pulling the hammer bac 
with the finger to full ak. and then pulling 
the trigger. The frame is of solid steel beauti- 
fully nickelled with a rubber stock or handle of 


neat design. 
The cylinder and barrel are drilled out of solid drop forged steel of 
the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
to prevent it from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in 
_ shape, is well sighted for quick aim, ee in every respect a thoroughly reliable 
revolver for pocket or home protection. It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 


22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. | Regular length of barrel 2'2 inches, price $2.50 
32 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 4% “ " 33-98 


” Centre Fire. 6 5 - 
If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid 


Action, Self Cocking, 
solid frame revolver is a 
dependable and well- 
made arm. It has a re- 
bounding hammer which 
is always on the safety or 
rebounding notch when 
not being fired. 


For sale by dealers. 
Send to-day for our complete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers—shotguns—rifles. 
We make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world. 


Dept. 14 HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. Norwich, Conn. 














A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 
Send Postal for Catalog No. 176 


You can save from 20% to 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo 
Stove or Range—direct from 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 
Days Approval. We pay freight charges and 


Oven 
Thermometer 


Why pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save 
that money? Remember we guarantee that you 
cannot get a better stove or range at any price, 
and give you 860 days to prove it. All we ask is 
that you compare our prices, our guarantee and 
give you a $20,000 bank bond. Yousaveallthe Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world. 
dealer’s and middlemen’s profits. More than We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
50,000in use. Send for names of our customers. polish, and ready for use. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer—saves fuel—makes baking easy. 




























On Approval, Freight Paid £2,,,, $1.00 fi" $1.75 y3% 
It grows with ‘ce oT) Ss. 
our library ectional 
tear § The S2070@sUro78 Boorcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the 
entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we can 
offer them at such reasonable prices, In purchasing a Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
case you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are getting an article 
which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional book- 
cases are the product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufac- 
ture. Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door and is 
highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. Write for 
illustrated catalogue No.41 G 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 





a 





The C. J. | UNDSTROM MFG. CO. Little Falls. N Y.. Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcaves and Filing Cabinets 
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Ready Made Gz 
; °. : ¢ ; 
for Auto Lights’ 
Ww generate the gas, purify,and clean it | 

thoroughly, dry and cool it, and for! 
conyenienge in handling and carrying have 
it condensed in small tanks. It is then | 
feady for instant use. H 
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~~ This’ gas we call Prest-O-Lite, because’ 
all you have to do when you need the 
“ig to turn the key of the supply valve, t 
_ alighted match to the burner tops ag 
© Presto! You have light! 
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A small Prest-O-Lite tank will suppigh 
» two large lamps for forty hours—a large 
tank two lamps for seventy hours. When 
; tank is empty, all you have to do is take itt 
/ to any of our 400 Supply Stations, (you will 
find one in every important city of the United 
States) pay the cost of recharging and get 
a new tank filled and ready for instant use, 
Five minutes is time enough to detach an 
empty tank and replace it with a full one. 
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Write for our book ‘‘Ready Made Gas 
for Auto Lights” and read how and why 
Prest-O-Lite is the most economical, safe, 
convenient and dependable light ever in- 
vented for use while traveling. 


0000 
We gladly forward a copy of our book 
postpaid by return mail upon receipt of your 
request—letter or post card. Address 





THE PREST-O-LITE CO. 


Dept. 321 Indianapolis, Ind. 











“BECK-IDEN” 


1raéZir Summer 
Lamp 


ALL 


ee. Thai 
Acetylene Hlumination is the ne:rest approach to broad day- 
light. The **Beek-Iden” Lamp is an acetylene lamp perfectly 
adapted to Home Use. It generates its own gas, which emits 
a soft, steady light, agreeable to the eyes and of greater il!u- 
ininating power than coal, gas or electricity. There are no 
wicks, chimneys or mantles; there is no flickering or vari- 
ation; no Heat, no SMokg, no Dirt, no Opor. Expense, 
about 1 cent an hour per lamp. To procure the Beek-Iden 
Lamp, or further information concerning it, Address 
Dept. E. ACETYLENE LAMP CO. 
50 University Place, New York City 













“‘PURIFOLD” 
Aseptic Paper 
Drinking Cups 


Fold neatly to carry in 
vest poeket or purse. One will last for weeks. A neces: 
sity for school children, indispensable for outings, at 
Used by Boards of Health 
Authorities. 
We 


the theatre, or in the office. | 
and endorsed by the Highest Medical 
Let us know your Dealer’s name and address. 
will send you 3 cups for 10c or 8 cups for 25c. 
ASEPTIC DRINKING CUP CO. 
Dept. A Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Cheap:r than wood—for lawns, churches and cemeteries—also ee 
steel pi-ket fence—sold direct to consumer. CATALOGUE OND. 
WARD FENCE CO. Box 87 PORTLAND, P 
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THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE 
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DRAWN BY JESSIE WILLCOX 


See pase 26) 
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A SONNET WOuld be to go to the Royal Exchange on Thursday 
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T IS ALWAYS DIFFICULT to keep in mind two thoughts 
on the same subject at the same time. That is why we 
deem it necessary—while pointing out, with some insistence, 
various things which ought to be improved—to reiterate often 
that the world is better to-day than it ever was before. Sixty 

years ago, in England, there was a Parliamentary investigation 
into life insurance. It uncovered conditions compared to which 
our present scandals are peccadillos. No one doubts, for ex- 
ample, the solvency of any of our companies to-day. Then prac- 
tically none was solvent. Within twenty-five years three hundred 
companies had been chartered and two hundred and fifty of them 
had failed. The bankruptcy courts were clogged with them. 
**Life insurance!’’ cried Barry CoRNWALL to ELizuR WRIGHT, 
the father of American life insurance. ‘‘Why, it’s the greatest 
humbug in Christendom.’’ And for the most part it was—frankly 
and intentionally a swindle, like bucket-shops, discretionary pools, 
and five hundred and twenty per cent ‘‘investments’’ to-day. Life 
insurance companies were what WriGurT called his book ‘‘Traps 
Baited With Orphan.’’ The business was chiefly in the hands of 
avowed swindlers. Organizing fraudulent life insurance companies 
was the favorite device of the needy and conscienceless nobility. 
The great modern principle of surrender values had not then 
been recognized; if you had been paying your premiums for 
twenty or thirty years and found yourself unable to continue, 
you could get nothing from the company. Your course 


afternoon—this sort of thing was a fixed institution, 
regularly advertised in the newspapers—and ‘‘sell your expect- 
ancy.’’ One of the gamblers who made a business of it would 
look you over, make up his mind how long you were likely to 
live, and buy your policy. Thereafter he watched with eager 
hope for your demise. In the meantime he paid the premiums 
and at your death collected the principal. One who had seen 
both said that these Thursday afternoon sales at the Royal 
Exchange were a far more cruel and pathetic spectacle than the 
American slave auctions. It was about this time that CHARLES 
Dickens, in ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ wrote his famous satire on 
Mr. Montague Tigg’s ‘‘Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and 
Life Insurance Company,’’ with a ‘“‘paid-up capital of a figure 2 
and as many oughts after it as the printer can get in the same 
line,’’ with its imaginary list of directors, its costly furniture 
on the most lavish scale, its lunches and wines served in the 
directors’ room, and for secretary David, tapster at the Lom- 
bard Arms, ‘“‘at eight hundred pounds per annum and house rent, 
coals, and candles free’’—how like the McCurpys this sounds. 
As HOwELLs says, im one of the best of his sonnets: 

‘‘But still, somehow, the round 
Is spiral, and the race’s feet have found 
The path rise under them which they have trod.’’ 

Sixty years hence, doubtless, there will be another investigation 
into life insurance, when a more prosperous and happy people will 
grow indignant at things which seem to-day but doubtful ethics. 


HE DECISION ABOUT JUSTICE DEUEL by the Appellate 

Division of the Supreme Court of New York ought to be 
rendered early in the autumn. Its interest lies in the fact that 
it must indicate what the Appellate Division thinks the character 
and occupation of a judicial officer ought to be. It was shown 
to all the world that~Justice DrEUEL was actively engaged. in 
schemes for the dissemination of scandal and the reaping of 
profit therefrom. The Appellate Division merely is compelled 
to say whether a justice of the Court of Special Ses- 


his duties under a statute forbidding him to engage 
in any business. The referee who was appointed to collate and 
present to the court the evidence brought out in the case, as 
far as it concerned Justice DrvUEL’s activities, was selected by 
the four judges to do this service for them, and they must there- 
fore believe that he is a man whose report will be accurate 
and complete. The court is morally responsible first for the 
thoroughness of the referee’s report and then for the principles 
of judicial duty which their decision will deliver to the world. 


VEN HEARST undoes his wrongs when a certain kind of 
pressure can be brought. His newspapers led, as usual, in 


the reckless assertion of scandalous details in a recent famous 
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killing, and in the course of their hysterical pursuit of dirt 
asserted much that was untrue. Customarily when this happens 
no retraction is ever made by Mr. Hearst. In this case sym. 
pathy for the victim’s wife or interest in mere truth has led 
to no apologies to the public or to any individual. Yet re. 
tractions were forthcoming. ‘‘The New York American, an 
American paper for the American home,’’ printed the assertion 
that the architect had conducted orgies in certain places, of 
which the addresses were given. It was later ex- 
plained that these snap allegations were erroneous. 
Why this candor, so different from the Hearst papers’ 
usual conduct in regard to their steady mass of falsehood? 
The cause is this: the owners of the real estate referred to 
were in earnest and able to revenge themselves. Owners of 
real estate are not to be trifled with as casually as persons less 
fortunately conditioned. The whole morbid exhilaration with 
which the Hearst papers have gloated over this tragedy should 
be a lesson to all who deem Mr. Hearst an important enough 
power to-day to render desirable a thorough understanding of 
his nature and ideals. 


O ATTEMPT TO ACCOUNT for the Standard Oil Com- 

pany as to its past, or to deal with it as to its present, 
can get very far without keeping in the foreground one large 
fact to which WiLLiamM H. VANDERBILT called prophetic atten- 
tion nearly thirty years ago. At one of that long series of 
futile legislative investigations, Mr. VANDERBILT was a _ wit- 
ness, unfriendly, or at least impartial, toward the Standard 
Company. ‘‘I don’t believe,’’ he said, “‘that by any legisla- 
tive enactment, or anything else, through any of the States, or 
all of the States, you can keep such men down. They will be 
on top all the time. You see if they are not. There is no 
question about it, but that these men—and if you come into 
contact with them I guess you will come to the same conclusion 
I came to long ago—lI think they are smarter fellows than I 
am, a good deal. They are very enterprising and smart men. 
I never came in contact with any class of men as smart and as 
able as they are in their business.’’ This was the frank tribute 
of one business man to what he deemed superior business ability 
in ROCKEFELLER, ROGERS, ARCHBOLD, Dopp, and their 
associates. But Mr. VANDERBILT implied, and very 
likely sincerely believed, that, because these men are 
smarter than most men, there is nothing to be done about their 
iniquities. Therein he belonged to his time and differed from 
our own. Communities might just as well lie down and abandon 
the effort to curb horse thieves because horse thieves are hard 
to curb. Smartness may explain corporation wrongs; it does not 
excuse them. Smartness means the acquisitive instinct highly 
developed, practised deviously, more or less subterraneanly, and 
without scruple as to the rights of others. Pickpockets, forgers, 
and embezzlers are all, to quote Mr. VANDERBILT, unusually smart 
men in their lines. Standard Oil, like other important monop- 
olies, will be curbed. But the time is coming when conspicuous 
talents will not so frequently choose the predatory forms of busi- 
ness for their exercise; when smartness and shrewdness will be 


between public and private interest will not so often be a contest 
between a $3,000-a-year Federal or State attorney and a $200,000- 
a-year trust lawyer; between a $100,000-a-year lobbyist and no 
lobbyist at all. 


WO AMERICANS TRAVELING ABROAD for hea!th and 

pleasure will during the succeeding month return to these 
their native shores. One of them is the richest man in the 
world. More than any other in his generation he epitomizes 
the spirit of the age, material accomplishment. Beyond all others 
he has mastered and turned to his own use the dominant prin- 
ciple of modern civilization—organization, the system- 
atizing of the forces which take natural resources and 
turn them into gold. He sits upon the apex of his 
complex creation and reaps a greater harvest of the work of 
other hands and other brains than any other man in the his- 
tory of the world. When he returns to his native land he will 
be met at the dock only by his immediate relatives, and not 
by all of those. If any of the idly curious gather, their curl 
osity will be tinged with malevolence. ‘The other traveler’s ears, 
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before he is in sight of shore, will catch the excited cheering 


of an almost hysterically friendly nation. Men will envy other 
men because they were the first to grasp his hand. Delegations 
will vie to be the first to welcome him. One wonders if either 
of these men will envy the other. Would ROCKEFELLER part with 
his possessions for the affection of a nation? If the twenty 
millions he has given to philanthropy were a bid for popu- 
larity, the investment has been without return. Certainly Mr. 
Bryan will not envy Mr. ROCKEFELLER. He has, in the ten 
years since he was unknown and very poor, earned and saved 
enough money to make him comfortable, and he has earned much 
that money never yet has bought. 


eto late AND WEIRD are arguments and ‘‘facts’’ which 
some of the Socialist editors put forth to prove the exist- 
ing order wrong. ‘‘Wilshire’s Magazine’’ for July says that dur- 
ing the two months following the earthquake there were but three 
suicides in San Francisco, as against an average of twelve a week 
before. From this the inference is drawn that ‘‘nine-tenths of 
all suicides are the result of the uncertainty of being able to 
get a living.’’ The statistics struck us as sufficiently remark- 
able to justify investigation, from which it appeared that the 
decrease in suicides since the earthquake was no greater in 
proportion than the decrease in population. Here is a paper 
which, assuming to instruct and guide the poor and 
ignorant, exhorts them, in the largest type, to buy 
**Sure Cures’’ for goitre, deafness, cancer, fits, blind- 
ness, and consumption; advertises a stove which burns ‘‘Barrels 
of Air as Fuel,’’ and a ‘“‘psychic occult,’’ who teaches ‘‘telepathy, 
hypnotism, personal magnetism, suggestive therapeutics, 
healing, reading the secret character of others and influencing 
them without their knowledge.’’ And the impression produced 
by this wholesale advertising of the worst class of quacks and 
frauds is not improved when one observes the editor’s exhorta- 
tions to his readers to buy “‘guaranteed seven per cent stock’’ in 
his own business. Possibly the poor and ignorant suffer more 
by betrayal through sheer bad faith or demagogism, or self- 
seeking, or mere stupidity, in those who set themselves up as 
prophets and leaders of the downtrodden, than by intentional oppres- 
sion on the part of those whom they assume to be their enemies. 


A SOCIALIST 
ARGUMENT 
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AN AT HIS BEST, according to the psalm, ‘‘is altogether 

vanity.’’ Sometimes there’s a devil in his heart, but even 
when he means kindly he stumbles every day. A German drama 
called ‘‘Guilty’’ tells of a man imprisoned on _ perjured testi- 
mony. In twenty years he emerges, to find his family ruined 
and every earthly interest and hope gone wrong, as a _ conse- 
quence of his disgrace. In a fury he then commits a crime 
indeed, and becomes ‘“‘guilty’’ in fact, because society, with no 
malice and no avoidable mistake, had taken his inno- 
cence for guilt. ALFRED Dreyrus has been ‘‘vin- 
dicated.’’ His ‘“‘honor’’ has been restored to him. He 
can die now whenever he sees fit, and leave nothing that remains 
to him undone. So much is all that human justice is able to 
do for him. Gloomy suggestion of the imperfectness of justice, 
which the excitement of a nation and the forgeries of liveried 
criminals can turn aside! But with EsTeruHazy there was PICQUART, 
with Henry there was Zouia, and with Mercier there was Lagort; 
and France, dropping hatred, finally did her best; and so we say 
that life is something better than a cozenage. 
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HEN A RUSSIAN reader sees a page blacked out by the 
censor he knows by that sign that he is deprived of truth. 
An American reader is treated more insidiously. For him often 
truth is skilfully adulterated. A text-book for public schools, 
for example, was adorned with a picture of the cabin in which 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN was born; for the Southern trade, the label 
which identified the picture with LINCOLN was _ re- 
KNOWLEDGE moved, and it was marked ‘‘A typical log cabin.’’ In 


prohibition communities, text-books on physiology must 
advocate temperance with more false and exaggerated statements 
concerning the effect of alcohol than the liquor interests ever 
told in behalf of their cause. For the Southern trade text- 
books which deal with the Civil War give an account of that 
contest which must make Southern children, when they grow up, 
Surprised to learn that the capital of their country is not at 


' triumph was tremendous. 
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Richmond, Virginia, and at a loss to account for the fact that 
the soldiers of their country wear blue uniforms. In New York, 
as in other communities that have a large Jewish population, 
school text-books frequently keep clear of any mention of JEsus 
Curist. In Russia some knowledge is considered dangerous. 
In our own fair land some knowledge is deemed unwelcome. 


T WAS BYRON, whose experience was rot slight, who said 

that love was woman’s whole existence. Certainly an existence 
without relation to love can never bring out what she has of best. 
Consciously or unconsciously, deliberately following a definite 
decision, or blindly falling in with nature’s larger plan, the finest 
women choose the path of sentiment, and when intellectual life 
lies in another direction they pass it by. The greatest woman 
scientist who ever lived was SopHiA KOvALEvsky, who received 
from the French Academy of Science the Prix Bordin, and an 
additional prize ‘‘on account of the extraordinary service rendered 
to mathematical physics by this remarkable work.’’ ‘The award 
was made by the Academy in complete ignorance of the fact 
that the winner was a woman. Naturally, Mme. KovALeEvsky’s 
**She was,’’ says Mr. R. C. DuNCAN’s 
account, ‘“‘féted, honored, and everywhere greeted with ovations. 
Her lover witnessed all this from the edge of the crowd, and, 
unable to accept his subordinate position, retired from his suit. 
The affair literally killed her, for she never recovered from the 
blow, and died, a broken creature, two years later.’’ 
We don’t think much of the lover, but the story 
shows one reason why women have not done much 
in science, and why their work has often been so mixed with 
that of some male as to make it impossible to say which was 
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whose. Perhaps CAROLINE HERSCHEL did discover five new 
comets; but would she have been a great astronomer if her 
brother had not been a greater one, and she his secretary? How 


much of FANNY MENDELSSOHN’s work ought to be credited to her 
more famous brother FEL1Ix? The discovery of radium was the 
joint work of Mme. Curie and her husband; now that he is 
dead and she has his professorship, the world may learn how 
much she is capable of without the assistance and inspiration of 


a man. ‘‘Couldn’t I do Euclid if you were to teach me instead 
of Tom?’’ exclaimed Maggie Tulliver to her brother Tom’s 
tutor. And the indignant Tom broke in: ‘‘No, you couldn’t. 
Girls can’t do Euclid, can they, sir?’’ The tutor solemnly 


affirmed that they could not. If they can’t, it is because they 
are engaged in a work even more important to living beings than 
squaring the hypothenuse or crossing the Asses’ Bridge. 


EATH IS MOST CALAMITOUS when it strikes down its 

victim with his purposes unfulfilled. When it puts a period 
to a completed activity, to an effort accomplished, finished, and 
forever linked into place in that endless chain which we call 
life, it bears with it a certain logical consolation. Congressman 
H. C. Apams, who died at the close of the last session of 
Congress, had done his work. Like the man himself, his achieve- 
ment lacked in the picturesque and brave-hued elements that 
make for general acclaim. His special study had been the pres- 
ervation of the public health through guardianship of food supply. 
So, when the now famous Meat Inspection bill became a sudden 
issue, and the committee chairman in charge of it threw the 
weight of his influence against the public and in favor of the 
packing interests, the quiet, earnest, hard-working Wisconsin Rep- 
resentative was called upon by the President to as- 
sume the burden of the battle in the Lower House. FIN 
Only a few days before, in half-humorous, half-mourn- 
ful acceptance of his own physical inefficiency, he had said: ‘‘I’ve 
got about one more good fight in me before I give out.’’ How 
ungrudgingly he gave his little remaining strength his colleagues 
know better than do the people whom he served so well. The 
Meat Inspection law as it stands is a monument to his wise, 
just, and self-effacing leadership. This being accomplished, ne 
threw himself into the Pure Food fight, and there exerted a 
powerful though not a conspicuous influence in strengthening the 
measure. As he had unflinchingly foreseen, his frail and failing 
body succumbed to the strain. Opportunity had confronted him 
like a threat. He accepted it as it came. His right to rest was 
nobly earned, in the simple old phrase of fundamental patriotism 
‘*He, too, had been of some service to the Republic.’’ 
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SAN FRANCISCO, AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 


How business is carried on among the ruins. The mining camp stage preceding the construction 
of the new and greater city that is already beginning to rise from the débris of the old metropolis 
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IN THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT, BUSH AND SANSOME STREETS SHOPS GOING UP ON GEARY STREET: THE CALL BUILDING BEYOND 
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TEMPORARY HOME OF THE ST. FRANCIS HOTEL, POWELL AND POST STREETS THE PARK THEATRE, READY FOR BUSINESS ON MARKET STREET 
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WORLD IS DOI! 











EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has announced that under the new law the 
P Government will be prepared to guarantee the purity of the American meat 

supply. @The Dreyfus case has ended in the complete triumph of the 
former exile of Devil’s Island. @A war between Guatemala on one side and 
Salvador and Honduras on the other has broken out suddenly, but is in a fair 
way of settlement through the good offices of the United States and Mexico. 
@The Armor Plate Trust has been broken by the competition of the Midvale 
Steel Company. @ The Canadian Parliament has been prorogued, after passing 
a “Lord’s Day Act” originally designed to suppress Sunday work and amuse- 
ments throughout the Dominion. @ The Congress of Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire has voted by an immense majority in favor of preferential 
trade within the empire. @ Andrew Carnegie has repeated his plea for the 
reunion of all the English-speaking peoples. @ The International Policy- 
holders’ Committee completed its organization on July g by the election of 
Richard Olney as chairman, and issued an address to the policy-holders of the 
Mutual and the New York Life. @ Alfred Beit, the “‘Diamond King,”’ believed 
by many in England to be the richest man in the world, died in London, July 
16, at the age of fifty-three. @ The State Convention of the Lincoln Party of 


Pennsylvania, reconvening on July 10, completed the fusion with the Democrats 
by nominating all the candidates chosen by the Democratic Convention. @ The 
returns for the fiscal year 1906 show that 888,543 immigrants were handled at 
Ellis Island, New York, an increase of 199,075 over 1905. @ Admiral Rojest- 
vensky was acquitted on July ro of the charge of surrendering to the enemy 
after the battle of the Sea of Japan. @Secretary Taft, addressing the Repub- 
licans of North Carolina at Greensborough on the eve of their State Conven- 
tion, protested against the “grandfather clause” in the State Constitution by 
which illiterate negroes are disfranchised and illiterate white men allowed to 
vote. The convention then voted in favor of submitting to the people the 
question of extending the operation of the clause from 1908 to 1920. @ Mr. 
Haldane, the British War Secretary, disclosed the Government’s plan of army 
retrenchment on July 12. He proposed to maintain an expeditionary force of 
150,000, depending chiefly on the militia and volunteers for home defense, and 
reducing the present regular establishment by 20,000 men. @The American 
Federation of Labor has begun a systematic campaign against Representative 
Littlefield, of the Second Maine District, where the election comes in Septem-~- 
ber, as a test of its power to discipline public men who oppose labor measures 











AFTER THE MUCK IS RAKED 








HE necessary work of muck-raking in the 

American meat industry having been accom- 

plished, the Administration is now exerting 
itself to repair as far as possible the damage it has 
been compelled to inflict in the cleaning-up process. 
On July 10 the Grocers’ Federation of England met 
at Sheffield in perplexity and distress of mind for 
its annual conference. The grocers were thinking 
seriously of cutting American canned meats off 
their stock-lists, but before taking a step which 
had very serious possibilities of financial loss they 
sent a cable message to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, saying that the 


cipal American ports amounted to 2,977,979 pounds, 
against 6,310,553 pounds for the same month last 
year. It is explained that this reduction is largely 
due to the decline in the movement to Japan, 
caused by the cessation of war purchases. That 
theory, however, would hardly explain the fact 
that 27,000 cases of canned meat from Boston and 
New Orleans were received at the Albert Docks, 
London, in June, 1905, and only 4,000 cases in 
June, 1906, or that 24,000 cases had been received 
in the same trade in July, 1905, and not a single 


case from any part of the United States in the first 
eleven days of July, 1906. 

While the foreign consumer is in the throes of 
assimilating the information that Chicago has been 
cleaned up, he is treated to daily proofs that many 
of his own domestic provisions come from places 
that are worse than Chicago ever was. At the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Conference at Bristol on July 
11 one of the delegates said that if the British 
public only knew a quarter of the things that were 
going on in British slaughter-houses, the Chicago 
scare would become insignifi- 
cant by comparison. Mr. John 





trade was almost paralyzed and 
that unless the dealers could be 
assured of the wholesome char- 
acter of American canned goods 
they would have to stop buying 
them. The President promptly 
replied: 

“You are at liberty to inform 
the Grocers’ Federation that un- 
der the new law we can and will 
guarantee the fitness in all re- 
spects of tinned meats bearing the 
Government stamp. If any trou- 
ble arises therewith protest can 
at once be made not merely to the 
sellers of the goods, but to the 
United States Government itself.’’ 


This answer satisfied the con- 
vention, and it’ adopted a reso- 
lution, with only one dissent- 
ing voice, thanking President 
Roosevelt for his assurance. 
The secretary said that the 
members of the Federation in 
the canned meat trade had lost 
very heavily, and that he hoped 
the President’s message would 
lead to a revival of the trade. 
Statistics show that a revival 
is badly needed. In the month 














Burns, President of the Local 
Government Board, introduced 
a Pure Food bill into Parlia- 
ment on the same day. 

The chief fault of the Neill- 
Reynolds report was the fact 
that it gave no names, and 
therefore involved all Ameri- 
can packers in an indiscrimi- 
nate disrepute which by no 
means all of them deserved. 





The Massachusetts Board of 
Health has corrected this in- 
justice by making public its 
analyses of nearly 150 brands 
of canned meats, together with 
the results of its investigations 
of the plants producing them. 

As a rule, the Beef Trust 
products were found to be in- 
ferior as compared with those 
of independent firms. In de- 
scribing the plants in Massa- 
chusetts, the report states that 
**the large establishments were 
found to be conducted in all 
particulars in a scrupulously 
neat and clean manner, ’’ while of 








of June, 1906, the exports of 
canned beef through the prin- 


SECRETARY ROOT AT SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


Passing through the naval station, escorted by Lieut.-Col. Bailey and Capt. Wood of the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment 


‘*twenty-five smaller establish- 
ments only five were found to be 
entitled to grade ‘excellent.’ "’ 
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DEMOCRATS OF TWO HEMISPHERES 


Mr. William J ings Bryan sur 








JUSTICE AT LAST 








. they had remained on active service. 





HE mills of the gods have ground slowly in 

the Dreyfus case, but they have ground ex- 

ceeding fine. On July 12 the Cour de Cas- 
sation declared that the ‘‘bordereau,’’ which had 
been the chief item of alleged evidence against 
Dreyfus, had been written by Esterhazy, that an- 
other document presented to the Rennes court- 
martial was « falsification, establishing the strong 
presumption of Dreyfus’s innocence, and that as 
all the accusations had fallen to the ground there 
was no necessity for a new trial. Accordingly the 
judgment of the court-martial was annulled. 

The Government followed up this decision by 
prompt action. It secured the passage on the fol- 
lowing day of laws reinstating Dreyfus and his 
earliest champion, Colonel Picquart, in the army. 
Both were promoted, Dreyfus becoming major of 
artillery, and Picquart, who had apparently sacri- 
ficed his career for justice, gaining the rank of 
brigadier-general. The Dreyfus bill received 473 
votes to 42 in the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
Picquart bill 467 to 27. The passage of the bills 
was greeted with tumultuous enthusiasm, and Presi- 
dent Brisson said: “‘It is with pride that I register 
this vote, consecrating the triumph of virtue.’’ 
Not satisfied with simple justice, the Government 
put Dreyfus on the list for early nomination to the 
Legion of Honor. Both officers receive credit for 
the time since their dismissal from the army as if 
Emile Zola 
did not live to see the triumph of justice, but he 
obtains posthumous honor in the passage of a bill 
providing for the removal of his body to the Pan- 
theon, in a resolution of the City Council of Paris 
to give his name to one of the principa‘ streets of 
the metropolis, in the decision of the Council of Le 
Mans to ereci a monument to his memory, and in 
popular demonstrations at his tomb. 

The most extraordinary thing about all this is 
not the legal vindication of Dreyfus, but the com- 
plete revulsion of popular sentiment, which now 
makes heroes of the men who a few years ago were 
shunned as lepers, and covers with execration the 
forgers who but recently were heroes, 

It is twelve years since Alfred Dreyfus was first 
caught in the net of General Mercier’s need fora 
scapegoat. He was accused of treasonable com- 
munications with Germany, and the proof was a 
certain ‘‘bordereau,’’ or memorandum, which was 
alleged to be in his handwriting. He was illegally 
convicted with the help of secret evidence and 
publicly degraded} protesting his innocence, and 
then, in lieu of the execution of the death sentence 
that had been imposed upon him, he was trans- 
ported to Devil’s Island, near Cayenne, for life. 

Caged in this place of torment, with only a de- 


ded by Constitutional Democratic Members of the Russian Duma 


voted wife and a few faithful relatives to protest 
against his fate, and with death always lurking at 
his door, Dreyfus remained for four years.and a 
half. But justice would not stay down. Colonel 
Picquart, Chief of the Intelligence Department, 
discovered and made known the fact that the bor- 
dereau had been written by a disreputable adven- 
turer named Esterhazy. Picquart was dismissed. 
Zola pilloried the makers of counterfeit evidence in 
his tremendous ‘‘J’accuse’’ letter. He was prose- 
cuted and fled to England. The intellect and con- 
science of France began to range themselves on the 
side of Dreyfus, but the keepers of the “‘honor of 
the army’’ industriously forged new evidence, and 
the torrent of popular passion raged against the 
**Jewish traitor.’’ But the truth persisted in com- 
ing to light. In 1899 the Supreme Court ordered 
a new trial, and Dreyfus was brought back to face 
his judges. Against all evidence, the court-martial 
at Rennes convicted him again, but with a verdict 
of ‘‘extenuating circumstances,’’ as if there could 
be any extenuating circumstances in a case of cold- 
blooded treason for money. Dreyfus accepted a 
pardon, but never ceased to work for vindication. 
And now it has come, complete and triumphant. 
One man against a nation—the odds were not 
too great when truth stood with the one. 





WAR IN THE TROPICS 











UST before the opening of the Pan-American 
Conference, when we were congratulating our. 
selves upon the apparent abolition of war among 

the American Republics, Guatemala and Salvador 
had the bad taste to begin fighting, and Honduras 
took a momentary hand in the row. There had 
been the normal revolution in Guatemala, and the 
relations of that republic with Salvador had been 
strained. The troops of both countries had been 
concentrated near the frontier, but United States 
Minister Combs had been using his good offices, 
and the Guatemalan Minister at Washington as. 
serted that President Cabrera had suppressed the 
insurrection led by General Barillas with great ease, 
But a clash occurred between the Guatemalan and 
Salvadorian troops, each side asserting that the 
other was the aggressor. A despatch from Guate- 
mala City on July 12 alleged that the Salvadorian 
Government had invaded Guatemalan territory, and 
that, fighting in self-defense, the Guatemalans won 
a complete victory on the 11th at Jicaro, killing 
ex-President Tomas Regalado, the Salvadorian 
commander-in-chief, who was a candidate for the 
next Presidential term. According to the Salva- 
dorian version, Regalado had been merely scouting 
when he was assassinated by two Guatemalans who 
had joined his small escort for that purpose. 
Meanwhile the Guatemalan revolutionists under 
General Toledo, Barillas being a fugitive in Mexico, 
had been winning successes, according to their own 
accounts. After the battle of Jicaro the Guatema- 
lans pursued the remnants of Regalado’s army, as 
they put it, into the territory of Salvador, and at 
Metapan encountered the Salvadorian forces under 
General Bonilla, who claimed a victory. There- 
upon Honduras, which had been allied with Salva- 
dor, joined in the war, asserting that she had been 
invaded, and that the invaders had been repulsed. 
On the night of the 14th the Salvadorians attacked 
the aggressive Guatemalans at Platanar, and de- 
feated them with an alleged loss of two thousand 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. While these events 
were going on, the United States was actively 
working for the restoration of peace, assisted by 
President Diaz of Mexico. Both Salvador and 
Guatemala agreed to accept the good offices of the 
sister republics, and the settlement of the trouble 
with Honduras would naturally follow that of the 
original dispute. The cruiser J/arb/ehead was 
offered as the headquarters for a peace conference. 
Fighting continued along the frontiers of the three 
republics while negotiations were in progress. The 
Salvadorians asserted that they had been victorious 
in every battle, and that down to the time of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's intervention they had lost 700 
killed and 1,100 wounded, against 2,800 killed and 
3,900 wounded on the side of the Guatemalans. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 


JUSTICE IN FRANCE 


The Cour de Cassation, the French Supreme Court, hearing the arguments in the Dreyfus case 
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CLEARING 


AWAY THE WRECK AT 


SALISBURY 
The disaster, although occurring in England, was really an American calamity, as almost all of the twenty-eight persons killed were Americans. 


A special train, connecting with the American Line 


steamer “‘New York,” was carrying passengers from Plymouth to London when it ran off the track on a curve at 1.57 A.M. on July 1, struck a milk train, plunged against the side of a bridge, 


rebounded, crashed into another engine, and was smashed into scrap iron and kindling wood. 





A WORRIED TRUST 











CURIOUS situation has arisen with reference 
to the contracts for the armor for the new 
battleships South Carolina and Michigan. 

Ever since the construction of battleships for our 
navy began, the supply of armor for them has been 
divided between the Bethlehem and Carnegie Com- 
panies. These establishments have had an absolute 
monopoly of the business, and have _ used their 
power remorselessly, extorting many millions of 
dollars from the Government’s necessities above 
the fair value of their products. So great was the 
discontent caused in Congress by their exactions 
that it took all the efforts of the party leaders to 
prevent the establishment of a Government armor 
plant, and provision was indeed made for such a 
plant in the event of the failure to obtain armor 
from the private makers within a certain maximum 
limit. The Bethlehem and Carnegie Companies 
were accustomed to make identical bids, with the 
object of having the contracts divided between them. 

This was the situation when a rival establishment 
intruded upon the rich pastures of the trust. 
In August, 1903, when the two trust com- 
panies put in collusive bids of $420 per ton 


continued indefinitely, and in the bids for the armor 
for the battleships South Carolina and Michigan, 
opened on July 10, it dropped below its former 
prices, and even below those offered previously by 
the Midvale Company. Moreover, it abandoned its 
persistent practise of collusive bidding, the Car- 
negie Company’s bids averaging $370 per ton and 
those of the Bethlehem Company $381. But the 
Midvale Company had also come down, and this 
time its bid amounted to only $345 per ton, or 
$183,200 less than that of the next lowest bidder 
on the 7,328 tons required. Again the trust had 
to appeal to the goodness of the patient Navy De- 
partment. It put in a pathetic plea, 7 formd pau- 
peris. It said that if it failed to get this contract, 
or at least a good slice of it, it would have to shut 
down its plants and throw its skilled workmen out 
of employment. Besides, it urged, the late Sec- 
retary Whitney had induced the capitalists at the 
head of the Bethlehem and Carnegie Companies to 
build expensive plants on the understanding that 
the Government would deal with them exclusively. 

Secretary Bonaparte might have replied that 
in Mr. Whitney's time nobody dreamed that the 
Government would ever spend a fraction of the 
money it has since spent on the navy, that the out- 


Investigation showed that the wreck was no accident, but a scientific certainty, the curve being 
so constructed that any train running at anything like the speed of the steamer special would be mathematically bound to jump the rails. 


The directors have assumed full responsibility 





A FADED BLUE LAW 











HE Canadian Parliament was prorogued on 

July 13 after performing a curious piece of 

legerdemain in connection with Sunday ob- 
servance. Sabbatarian sentiment is very strong 
in certain parts of Canada, notably in Ontario and 
the Maritime Provinces, and there is an aggressive 
organization, the ‘‘Lord's Day Alliance,’’ whose 
object is to force conformity to this sentiment 
upon those who do not share it. The members of 
this body were not satisfied with having inflexible 
Sunday laws in Ontario and Nova Scotia—they felt 
aggrieved because more liberty was enjoyed in 
Quebec and British Columbia. Accordingly, they 
demanded a national l2w which should extend the 
rigors of the Ontario Sunday over the entire 
Dominion of Canada, regardless of local wishes. 
They exerted such pressure upon the Laurier 
Government that it brought in and pressed for 
passage as the chief measure of the session a bill 
under which it would have been impossible to 
print, sell, buy, or distribute a Sunday newspaper, 
domestic or foreign, anywhere between the 
Great Lakes and the North Pole, to go on 





for the heavy armor for five battleships, the 
Midvale Steel Company cut in with a bid of 
$398 per ton. Corresponding reductions 
were offered on other classes of armor, the 
total proposed saving on the five ships 
amounting to $337,068. There was a wild 
fluttering in the dovecotes of the trust, but 
the naval authorities came to the rescue 
and decided that the Midvale Company had 
not developed its facilities sufficiently to be 
entrusted with the whole of such an impor- 
tant contract, and the job was therefore 
divided. Failing to profit by this warning, 
the combination again allowed itself to be 
underbid when tenders for armor for the 
battleship Mew Hampshire and the armored 
cruisers North Carolina and Montana were 
Opened in January, 1905. The previous of- 
fers were repeated toa cent. The Midvale 
Company’s bids were so much lower than 
those of the combination that the Govern- 
ment would have saved $112,126 by accept- 
ing them in bulk. Again the Navy Depart- 








a Sunday excursion, to enjoy any kind of 
entertainment or even public meeting for 
which an admission fee was charged, to 
enter an amusement park, or to carry on 
any sort of gainful occupation, with cer- 
tain necessary exceptions. Under this bill, 
strictly construed, it would have been illegal 
to distribute even the week-day editions of 
American newspapers in Canada, because 
they advertise Sunday diversions. But pro- 
tests, especially in Quebec, arose in such 
volume that the Government was alarmed, 
while at the same time the pressure of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance was too great to allow 
it to abandon the bill. Accordingly, it 
resorted to the safe old methods of the 
American statesman who was ‘‘in favor of 
the law, but agin its enforcement.’’ It 
retained most of the formidable phraseology 
demanded by the Lord’s Day Alliance, but 
put in two little clauses, one providing that 
nothing in the bill should interfere with any 
provincial law ‘‘now or hereafter in force,"’ 








ment exerted its benevolent offices in behalf 

of the trust. A board of officers recom- 

mended that the Bethlehem and Carnegie 

bids be accepted. The recommendation was 

approved, but the Department kindly al- 

lowed the lowest bidder to furnish a thousand tons 

of armor out of a total of 7,922 tons required. 
This year the combination at last took a hint. 

It realized that even with the best wishes on the 

part of the Navy Department, the process of award- 

Mg contracts to the highest bidders could not be 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER CORNERED. BY FRENCH REPORTERS 


When Mr. Rockefeller visited the garage in Compiegne in which his car was 
kept, the newspaper men who had been pursuing him brought him to bay 


lays for armor had already paid for the Bethlehem 

and Carnegie plants several times over, and that 

those establishments had only their own extortion- 

ate bids to thank for losing their contracts. In- 

stead of taking this unfeeling course, however, 

the Secretary decided to divide the contract again. 
(1) 


and the other forbidding prosecutions under 
the new act without the leave of the attorney- 
general of the province in which the offense 
was alleged to have been committed after 
the expiration of sixty days from the time 
of the commission of the alleged offense. 
As the law is not to go into effect until the first 
of next March, the legislatures of the non-Sab- 
batarian provinces will have ample time to pass 
local measures superseding it, and even without 
such legislation its enforcement against small 
offenders in such provinces would be impossible. 
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THE EUROPEAN POT and 
THE AMERICAN KETTLE 


EACH DELIGHTS IN HOWLING OVER THE BLACKNESS OF THE OTHER 
By FREDERICK PALMER 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


N VER since we of republican America first set up 

in business Europe has been saying that we are 

a bad lot, and now in the delight of opinion 

vindicated she sees us admit as much. Everything 

written in exposure of certain intolerable conditions in 
our country is copied abroad. 

The English, for example, are coming to think better 
of themselves every day that we think worse of our- 
selves. They are righting their own wrongs by shocks 
of horror over ours. This process of reform by thé 
absent treatment is one which Senator Burton and Mr. 
Armour both favor from purely patriotic motives. In 
times past, with the Chicago packing-houses reeking 
under our noses, we, too, have been virtuously indig- 
nant over foreign scandals. 

It goes without saying that the old style is more 
comfortable for an American who is traveling abroad. 
Although when at home he may be a muck-raker him- 
self, he dislikes to hear from foreign lips, if his pa- 
triotic pride is strong, the same style of criticism and 
censure which he utters to his knowing fellow citizens. 
Every morning as he looks in his London morning 
ae he finds nothing from America but accounts of 

ribery and oppression. These items have taken the 
place of the uthern lynchings, which were for- 
merly the favorite American news 
in Europe’s scandalous press. 

If he makes a denial his English 


sending commissions to America to study our methods 
of popular education and of industrial organization. 

‘“Now,’’ a friend who has just returned from abroad 
tells me, ‘‘it will take generations to overcome the re- 
sults of recent revelations. The millions upon millions 
of dollars which the beef scandal will cost us does not 
tell the whole story. When present orders are filled, 
when the prejudice of the consumer has worked back 
through the middlemen to the American producer, the 
sheet of our exports will begin to show us the totals 
which our housecleaning has cost. For under guid- 
ance of the press and rival European producers the 
average European has been taught that our produce is 
universally rotten and our manufactured articles will 
fall to pieces with the slightest use.”’ 


A Row is Necessary 


‘‘A bad reputation, whether deserved or not, is hard 
enough to bear,’’ I suggested, ‘‘and what we are trying 
to do, quite regardless of all other considerations, is 
not to deserve it.’’ 

‘‘Reform is all right,’’ he persisted, ‘‘but why make 
such a row about it? In England when they find that 
anything is wrong they don’t shout the fact to the 


with a maker of fire-proof coffins in his enmity to re. 
vival meetings. You can use it in favor of the gambler 
and the race-track tout as logically as it is now bein 
used in favor of the patent medicine manufacturers or 
the adulterators of food. ~ 

The doubtful and the conservative cried: ‘‘ You will 
hurt business’’ to the heads of the Abolition movement 
and to the leaders in the reform of the Corn Laws in 
England; and to-day they cry it to the Duma in Rus. 
sia. This is a voice that has ever been heard and ever 
will be heard when the change which represents prog- 
ress is on foot. 

Ultimately business as a whole, which means the 
well-being of all, has ever been improved by genuine 
reform. England never knew real prosperity until 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws; the United States 
as a whole never knew real prosperity until after the 
Civil War; and freedom and self-government in Russia 
will awaken the dormant energy, enterprise, and skill 
of the Russians and make Russia for the first time a 
real trade rival of the other European powers. 

But the royal business and the princely land-owning 
profligate business and the bureaucratic idler business 
have been injured past repair. As soon as the press of 
Russia is free to speak the truth, things which are 

manifestly bad and false to the 
mind of every logical thinking man 





friends quote eminent Americans 
in support of their contention that 
the United States is rotten to the 
core. In England ‘‘The Shame of 
the Cities’’ is taken to mean that 
there are no honest men in city 
offices, which was far from the 
intention of the author. A single 
United States Senator convicted of 
bribery is proof enough to the for- 
eign mind that every United States 
Senator is a thief. 

From the columns of the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail’’ and the ‘‘Daily Express,”’ 
the two arch ‘‘yellows’’ of London, 
you would conclude that such prod- 
ucts of a Chicago packing-house 
as were not putrid had been 
dragged through a sewer; while, 
of course, the President’s commis- 
sioners never stated anything of 
the sort. A London editor looking through the edi- 
torials in CoLLIEeR’s will seize upon some ringing 
arraignment of wrong without thought of quoting any 
qualifying clauses or one of the cheerful paragraphs. 

Europe, which not long ago rode the-hobby of won- 
der over Japanese victories, now rides the hobby of 
wonder over American depravity. The London half- 
penny papers have trained the British lower classes so 
well that probably they would believe the statement 
that we were turning cannibals. The only hope that 
Europe sees for us lies in the President. Our neighbors 
conceive of Theodore Roosevelt as the one honest man 
on this side of the water. Considering that the major- 
ity of the people are back of him in his fight against 
the trusts, it is fair to presume that a few of us still 
admire morality in the abstract, if we do not practise 
it personally. 





Both Money and Reputation 


A few years ago when we were proud of our Captains 
of Industry, when we thought that Pierpont Morgan 
was buying up a goodly part of England, Emperor 
William was quoted as saying that he wanted men 
with the American spirit around him and Europe was 





AN EXPONENT OF PUBLIC OPINION, ALWAYS ON GUARD 


whole world. They put it right quietly—all in the 
family.’ . 

‘“The official family!’ I answered. ‘‘In other words, 
you take the word of the fellows on the inside, where 
the reform is needed, that the reform is made.”’ 

“At all events that way doesn’t hurt business!’’ he 
concluded. 

The most reassuring feature of the era of national 
self-examination which distinguishes the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration is that for once the old cry of ‘‘hurting 
business’” has not deterred us in a movement where the 
faults concerned were as*much moral as economic. 

You can carry the ‘‘hurt-business’’ argument to 
such a point of absurdity that you might sympathize 








must fall. Once our slaughter- 
houses are clean the truth will not 
be kept from the consumers, and 
those who will profit most from 
this public benefit will be the pack- 
ers, who no longer face suspicion in 
the markets of the world. 
It is Europe's loss and not ours 
if she is still practising the old- 
fashioned school of journalism 
which incites racial and national 
prejudice to cover up national 
shortcomings. I have seen a 
spread headline in a London ‘‘yel- 
low’’ about a defalcation by a 
minor American official on the 
same day that the conviction ofa 
~ number of British voters for accept- 

ing bribes had a scant paragraph. 
If the British journalist would only follow the butter 
—kept sweet by salicylic acid—-from the Siberian plains 
through the Danish butter factories to his own break- 
fast table, or if he would go through some of his own 
jam and sausage factories, he would find copy enough 
at home. We, at least, have reached a point in sanitary 
progress where the toilet arrangements of the em- 
ployees are a consideration. Much that is accepted as 
a matter of course abroad is scandalous with us. 

The French journalist might with profit go to the 
south of Francein the wine season. Possibly he would 
find that the superior flavor of French wines arose from 
the fact that the peasants—none too fond of ablutions 
—tread the juice out of the grapes with their bare feet. 
In America this is done by machinery. The adultera- 
tion of American wines is a result of the taste which 
has been created in American palates by French 
adulteration. 





The Honesty of Democracy 


In France you may color peas with copperas for ex- 
port, but you may not for home consumption. It was 
a foreigner who said to me that one feature of the 
stockyards exposure was strikingly inconsistent with 
the business acumen which our country usually ex- 
hibited ; for the products which were mostly condemned 
largely entered into our foreign trade. ‘‘As long as 

















REFORM ON THE “INSIDE” WITHOUT A SCANDAL 








HAS THE ADVANTAGE OF NOT “HURTING BUSINESS” 
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ou do not poison yourselves, why mind if you poison 
foreigners?’’ was the sense of his observation. No bet- 
ter tribute to American democracy is needed than that 
it did not stop to think where the meat was eaten, but 
when it became suspicious, as the result of journalistic 
reports, it demanded the whole truth regardless of 
who was hit. 

“In America the people know too much,”’ said this 
same matter-of-fact foreigner. ‘‘They discuss ques- 
tions which they are incapable of understanding. 
They are really not capable of judging whether meat 
is cleanly slaughtered or not.”’ 

He represented a type which can no more understand 
America than he can understand our journalism. In 
England and in Germany only a small class of the 
population really count. The lower and the middle 
classes generally do pretty well what they are told by 


‘the upper classes. In America the people are not yet 


settled into castes; their intelligence is still unfettered. 
They remain our criticizing power. Their means of 
expression is the press, daily, weekly, periodical. 

And every country, if it would not go to rot as Spain 
has, must have a criticizing power. A good autocrat is 
efficient for the short period of his activity. He may 
be succeeded by a weak autocrat. But no autocrat can 
be an omnipotent investigator. A true democracy 
ought to be permanently efficient. When Emperor 
William makes visits of surprise to his battleships or 
his barracks he is muck-raking; and he is of the type 
which decidedly prefers to do his own muck-raking to 
leaving it tothe press. Not long ago the seamen on 
one of his cruisers refused to dress ship in his honor. 
It was their only way of letting him know of bad treat- 
ment. He punished them at the same time that he 
redressed their wrongs. In that country where the 
journalists wear bells and say what they are told to say 


WHAT 
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this incident was kept quiet. In America the men’s 
complaints would have been rehearsed in the news- 
papers long before they thought of insubordination. 
When the battleship 7¢xas sank at her dock in Brook- 
lyn before the Spanish War, her position as the hoodoo 
of the navy was secure and the press of Europe pointed 
her out as an example of the rotten hulks which formed 
the squadrons of corrupt America. But the 7Zexas 
went through the Caribbean campaign and came back 
to New York still in fighting trim. The ships of a 
people who keep alive to their faults are kept in condi- 
tion; the ships of a people who do not share the fate 
of Cervera’s and Rojestvensky’s. Still my friend who 
has just returned from abroad repeats his question: 
‘“Why make such a row about it?” 


Turn on the Searchlight! 


That is the only way of the democracy, which is 
many- voiced, and where all the voices frequently speak 
at once, and a little hysterically, sometimes. It was 
Hallam, the British historian, who said, in writing of 
Venice, that in a republic all the sores were opened to 
public gaze, while in a monarchy they were hidden by 
the cloak of royalty. Frequently by the time the odor 
is strong enough to pass through ermine or velvet 
gangrene has set in. 

Always it is the daylight which tells you whether or 
not the man who talks loudest in the dark is the best 
armed. That thing which a man would conceal from 
the public is frequently a thing of which he is ashamed. 

‘Well, it’s all right if the reporters don’t get on to 
it!’’ is an aside which covers most of our public wrongs. 

Of late, some men of wealth and position have come 
to excuse secrecy on the ground of ‘‘higher law,’’ an 
expression which means in a democracy what ‘‘The 
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King can do no wrong’’ means in a monarchy. I over- 
heard two well-known lawyers talking on the train from 
Albany to New York while the Legislature was in ses- 
sion last winter. All their conversation was interesting, 
and I will quote two remarks which were significant: 

““Yes, X drew that bill.’’ (X was an incom- 
petent but an honest man, I judge.) ‘‘You can drive 
a coach and four through it. I’ll see to it that it does 
not bother any of our folks.”’ 

‘‘We must go slowly for the time being,’’ said the 
other. ‘‘The public is in an ugly mood. When this 
wave of indignation has passed, as all such waves will 
pass, we shall return to the old normal situation’’— 
which means the ways of darkness. 

This warns us that those who have profited from the 
democracy’s good nature in the past have patience; and 
it warns us again that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. The point is not what our neighbors think 
of us, but what we ourselves are. The nation which 
made good her promises in Cuba, which is spending 
millions in trying to uplift the black race and hun- 
dreds of millions trying to fit the Filipinos for self- 
government, should be as willing to receive a helpful 
lesson from the nation that fought the Boers .and forced 
the opium trade upon China as she would be to receive 
one from the teachings of the saints. 

During the Dreyfus trial at Rennes, when all the 
other national pots were denouncing the complexion 
of the French kettle, a Frenchman said to me: 

‘There are other armed camps on the Continent of 
Europe where you would never have heard of the case. 
Dreyfus would have been shot, and that would have 
been the end of the matter. Thank God that in France 
it was still possible to get justice for him.’’ So in 
America we have cause to be thankful that the truth 
can still be found out. We owe that to our public press. 


RIME 








THE LAW PROHIBITS MANY ACTS NOT WRONG IN THEMSELVES 


By 


CRIME is any act or omission punishable as 
such by law. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to devise any closer definition. Speaking 
broadly, crimes are certain acts, usually 
wrongful, which are regarded as sufficiently 

dangerous to society to be forbidden under pain of 
punishment. The relation of crimes to wrongs, as a 
whole, is sometimes illustrated by a circle having two 
much smaller concentric circles within it. The outer 
circle represents wrongful 
acts in the aggregate; the 
second, wrongful acts which 


WRONG are held by law to be /or¢s, 
ORT. and the smallest or inner 
Wes circle, acts held to be so in- 


jurious to the public as to 
be punishable as crimes. 

This does well enough for 
the purpose of illustrating 
the relative proportion of 
crimes to torts or wrongful 
acts in general, and if one 
puts a tiny dot in the centre 
of the bull’s-eye one may 
get an excellent idea of how infinitely small a number 
of wrongful acts have to be punished to keep by force 
of example the whole social fabric in order and sustain 
the majesty of the law. But the inference might natu- 
rally be drawn that whatever was a crime must also be 
a tort, or at least a wrong; which, while true in the 
vast majority of instances, is not necessarily the case 
in each. In a certain sense crimes are always wrongs, 
but they are always wrongs only in the sense of being 
infractions of law. 

_The word wrong being the antithesis of the word 
right, and carrying with it generally some ethical or 
moral significance, will vary in its meaning according 
to the ideas of the individual who makes use of it. In- 
deed, it is conceivable that the only right thing to do 
under certain circumstances would be to commit an act 
designated by law asacrime. In like manner while a 
wrong viewed as.an infraction of the laws of God isa 
sin, that which is universally held sinful is by no means 
always a crime. Speaking less broadly, a wrong is an 
infraction of a right belonging to another, which he 
derives from the law governing the society of which 
he is a member. Many wrongs are such that he 
May sue and obtain redress therefor in the courts. 
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Various Phases of Wrong-doing 


But it by no means follows that every crime involves 
the commission of a tort, that is to say of the actionable 
infraction of a private right. It will thus be seen that 
no accurate definition of a crime can be given, save that 
it is an act or omission which the State punishes as such, 
and that technically the word carries with it no impu- 
tation or implication of sin, vice, iniquity, or in a broad 
Sense even of wrong. It may or may not be repugnant 
to our ideas of right, and numerically considered only a 
Minority of crimes have any ethical significance what- 
ever, being regarded even by the law itself as mada 
Prohibita, rather than wala in Se. 

It is the duty of a prosecutor to see that infractions 
of the criminal law are punished and to represent the 
public in all proceedings had for that purpose, but, in 
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view of what has just been said it will be seen that his 
duties do not necessarily involve familiarity with vice, 
violence, or even sin. he crimes he is ‘called upon to 
prosecute may be disgusting, depraved, and* wicked, or 
they may be, and frequently are, interesting, amusing, 
ingenious, or possibly (though not probably) com- 
mendable. For example, a man who chastises the foul 
slanderer of a young woman’s character may have 
technically committed an assault of high degree, yet if 
he does so in a proper spirit, in a suitable place and in 
an artistic manner, and provided he makes the offender 
smart sufficiently, he may deserve the thanks and con- 
gratulations of all decent men and honest women. Yet, 
indubitably, he has committed a crime, although, thanks 
to our still lingering spirit of chivalry, he would never 
be stamped by any jury as a criminal. 


A Prosecutor’s Views 


A prosecutor is frequently asked if he does not find 
that his experience has a ‘‘hardening”’ effect. 

‘““Why should it?’’ the ‘‘hardened”’ prosecutor might 
fairly reply. ‘‘I have to do with criminals, it is true, 
but the criminals as a rule are little or no worse than 
the classes of people outside from which they have been 
drawn. Their arrest and conviction is largely due to 
accidental causes, such as weak heads, warm hearts, 
quick temper, lack of education, foolishness, or drunken- 
ness. We see all of these characteristics in our imme- 
diate associates. A great many convicted persons have 
done acts which are not wrong at all, but are merely 
forbidden. Even where their acts are really wrong it 
is generally the stupid, the unfortunate, or the less 
skilful who are caught. For every rogue in jail there 





It is a crime to steal a banana off a fruit stand 
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are at least ten thousand at large. The ones who 
escape are wiser and very likely meaner. Last, but not 
least, a very great number of the meanest, most wicked, 
and most harmful deeds that can be committed are not 
crimes at all. The fact that a man is a criminal argues 
nothing at all against his general decency, and when I 
meet a convict I assume, and generally correctly, that 
to most intents and purposes he isa gentleman. The 
code which puts one man in stripes and allows another 
to ride in an automobile is purely artificial, and, strictly , 
speaking, proves not a whit which is the better man.” 

Now, while such an answer might seem frivolous 
enough to the lay reader, it would be nevertheless sub- 
stantially true. Your criminal, that is to say, strictl 
speaking, the law breaker who is brought to reo 
for his offense, very likely is a pretty good sort of 
fellow as fellows go. If he has been guilty merely of 
an act which is prohibited not because of its inherent 
wrong, but simply on grounds of public policy—malum 
prohibitum—he is probably as good as anybody. His 
offense may be due to ignorance or accident. Assum- 
ing that his crime be one which would seem to 
involve moral turpitude—a/um in se—there are very 
likely mitigating circumstances which render his 
offense, if not excusable, at least less reprehensible 
than would appear at first glance. 


Criminals Are Specialists 


Crimes bear no absolute relation to one another. A 
murderer may or may not be worse than a thief—and 
either may be better than his accuser. The actual 
danger of any particular offender to the communit 
lies not so much in the kind or degree of crime which 
he may have committed as in 
the state of his mind. Even the 
criminals who are readly crimi- 
nal in the sense that they have a 
systematic intention of defying 
the law and preying upon society, 
generally are not criminal in all 
directions, but usually only in 
one, so that, taken upon their un- 
professional side, they present the 
same characteristics as ordinar 
and, roughly speaking, law-abid- 
ing citizens. The bank robber 
usually is a bank robber and 
nothing more. He specializes in 
that one pursuit. It is his avoca- 
tion and his joy. He prides him- 
self on the artistic manner in 
which he does his work. He 
would scorn to steal your watch, 
and is a man of honor outside 
of bank-breaking hours—‘horor 
among thieves.’’ Likely enough, 
he is a model husband and father. 
So, too, your forger, gambler, 
swindler, burglar, highwayman, 
and horse thief—all, in fact, ex- 
cept the real moral pervert; and, 
of course, murder is entirely com- 
patible on occasion with a noble, 
dignified, and generous charac- 
ter. ‘‘There is nothing essentially 
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incongruous between crime and culture.’’ The prose- 
cutor who begins by loathing and despising the man 
sitting at the bar may end by having a sincere admira- 
tion for his intellect and character. This by way of 
defense to crime in general. 

Our forefathers contented themselves with a rough 
distinction between crimes as mada prohibita and mala 
zn se. When they sought to classify criminal acts 
under this arrangement, they divided them accordingly 
as the offense carried or did not carry with it a sugges- 
tion of moral turpitude. Broadly speaking, all felonies 
were and are regarded as ma/ain se. Murder, arson, 
rape, theft, etc., in general indubitably imply a de- 
praved mind, while infractions of Sunday observance 
laws, health ordinances, etc., do not. Yet it must be 
perfectly clear that any such distinction is inconclu- 
sive. There can be no general rule based merely on 
the name or kind of crime committed which is going 
to tell us which offender is really the worst. A mis- 
demeanor may be very much more heinous than a 
felony. The adulterator of milk or the employer of 
illegal child labor may fairly be held vastly more repre- 
hensible than the tramp who steals part of the family 
wash. So far as that goes, there are an alarming 
multitude of acts, not crimes at all, which are a great 
deal worse from every point of view than many 
which are. This is the inevitable result of the fact 
that crimes are not crimes merely because they are 
wrong, but because the State has prohibited them. 


Sins that Are Not Crimes 


For example, to push a blind man over the edge of a 
cliff is murder, but to permit him to walk over it, 
although by stretching out your-hand you might pre- 
vent him, is no crime at all. It is a crime to defame a 
woman’s character if you write your accusation upon 
a slip of paper, and pass it to another, but it is no 
crime in New York and most of the other States to 
arise in a crowded lecture-hall and ruin her forever 
by word of mouth. It is a crime to steal a banana off 
a fruit stand, but it is no crime to borrow ten thousand 
dollars from a man whose entire fortune it is, although 
you have no expectation of returning it. You can bea 
swindler all your life—the meanest sort of a mean 
swindler—but there is no crime of being a swindler or 
of being a mean man. It is a crime in New York to 
ruin a girl of seventeen years and eleven months, but 
not to ruin a girl of eighteen. It is a crime to obtain 
a dollar by means of a false statement as toa past or 
existing fact, but it is no crime to obtain as much 
money as you can by any other sort of a lie. Lying 
is not a crime, but lying under oath as to a material 
fact zsacrime. The most distinguished lawyers and 
judges do not agree as to what a materza/ fact is. 
When the acts are all crimes there is no way of actu- 
ally discriminating between them except by examining 
the circumstances of each. The so-called ‘‘degrees’’ 
mean little or nothing. If you steal $499 out of a man’s 
safe in the daytime it is grand larceny in the second 
degree. If you pick the same man’s pocket of a subway 
ticket after sunset, it is grand larceny in the first 
degree. You can get five years in the first instance 
and ten in the second. If you steal twenty-five dollars 


- out of a bureau drawer you commit petty larceny and 


may be sent to prison for one year. 

If the degree of any particular crime of which a de- 
fendant is found guilty is no index of his real crimi- 
nality or of his danger to society, still less is the name 
of the crime he has committed an index to his real 
moral character, save in the case of certain offenses 
which it is not necessary to enumerate. Most men 
charged with homicide are, as a rule, indicted for mur- 
der in the first degree. This may be a wise course for 
the Grand Jury to pursue in view of the additional evi- 
dence which often comes to light during a trial. But 
it frequently is discovered before the case goes to the 
jury that in point of fact the killing was in hot blood 
and under circumstances which evince no great moral 
turpitude in the slayer. For example, two drunken 
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men become involved in an altercation and one punches 
the other, who loses his equilibrium and falls, striking 
his head against a curbstone and fracturing his skull. 
The puncher is indicted and tried for murder. Now he 
is doubtless guilty of manslaughter, but he is less dan- 
gerous to the community than a professional thief who 
preys upon the public by impersonating a gas man or 
telephone repairer and by thus gaining access to pri- 
vate dwellings steals the owner’s property. One is an 
accidental, the other an intentional, criminal. One is 
hostile to society as a whole, and the other is probably 
not reaily hostile to anybody. Yet the less guilty is 
denominated a murderer, and the other is rarely held 
guilty of more than petty larceny. A fellow who 
bumps into you on the street, if he be accompanied by 
another, and grabs your cane, is guilty of robbery in 
the first degree—highway robbery—and may get twenty 
years for it. But the same man may publish a mali- 
cious libel about you and by accusing you of the foul- 
est practises rob you of your good name and be only 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Yet the reader should not 
infer that definitions and grades of crime capable of 
corresponding punishments are not proper, desirable, 
and necessary. They are. The practical use of such 
statutes is to fix a maximum sentence of punishment. 
Asa rule, the minimum is anything the judge sees fit. 
Hence you may deduce a general principle to the effect 
that the charge against the prisoner, even assuming 
his guilt, indicates nothing definite as to his moral 
turpitude, danger to the community, or general unde- 
sirability. 

But we may honestly go much farther. Not only are 
the names and degrees of the crimes which a defendant 
may have committed of very little assistance in deter- 
mining his real criminality, but the fact that he has 
committed them by no means signifies that he is mor- 
ally any worse than some man who has committed no 
crime at all. Many criminals, even those guilty of 
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homicide, are as white as snow compared with some 
men who have never transgressed the literal wording 
of a penal statute. 

‘“We used to have So-and-So for our lawyer,’ re- 
marked the president of a large street railway corpora- 
tion. ‘‘He was always telling us what we cou/dn’t do. 
Now we have Blank, and pay him $100,000 a year to 
tell us how we cam do the same thing.”’ 

The thief who can have the advice of able counsel 
‘‘how to do it’’ need never go to jail. 

Many of the things most abhorrent to our sense of 
right do not come within the scope of the criminal law 
at all. Omzsszons, no matter how reprehensible, usually 
are not regarded as criminal, because in most cases 
there is no technical legal duty to perform the act 
omitted. Thus, not to remove your neighbor’s baby 
from the railroad track in front of an onrushing train, 
although it would cause you very little trouble to do 
so, is no crime, even if the baby’s life be lost as a result 
of your neglect. You can let your mother-in-law choke 
to death without sending for a doctor, or a ruffian half 
your size beat an old man to death, or your neighbor’s 
house burn down, he peacefully sleeping inside it, while 
you play on the piano and refuse to ring up the fire 
department, and never have to suffer for it—in this 
world. 

Almost every other criminal case that is brought to 
trial exhibits some witness who is morally as bad as 
the defendant and yet against whom not a word has 
been said by way of reproach. 

These illustrations might be multiplied by hundreds 
without mentioning a single per cent of the wrongful 
and sinful acts or omissions not forbidden by statute or 
otherwise, and yet to all intents and purposes equally 
criminal in the general sense. 

Passing from felonies—ma/a zz se—to misdemeanors 
—generally only mala prohibzta—almost anything be- 
comes a crime, depending upon the arbitrary act of the 
Legislature. 

In New York State it is a crime to run a horse-race 
within a mile of where a court is sitting; to advertise 
as a divorce lawyer; to go fishing or ‘‘play’’ on the first 
day of the week (Section 265, Penal Code); to set off 
fireworks or make a ‘‘disbursing noise’’ (Section 276) 
at a military funeral in a city on Sunday; to arrest or 
attach a corpse for payment of debt; to keep a ‘‘slot 
machine’’; to do business under any name not actually 
your own full name without filing a certificate with the 
County Clerk (for example, if being a tailor you call 
your shop ‘‘The P. D. Q. Tailoring Establishment’’) ; 
to take more than six per cent interest on a loan secured 
by certain articles; to ride in a long-distance bicycle 
race more than twelve hours out of twenty-four; to fail 
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to supply seats for female employees in a mercantile 
establishment; to steal a ride ina freight car, or to board 
such car or train while in motion (Section 426) ; to negli- 
gently set fire to one’s own woods by means of which 
the property of another is endangered; to run a ferry 
without authority, or, having agreed to run one, to 
fail to do so; to neglect to post ferry rates (under 
certain conditions) in English; to induce the employee 
of a railroad company to leave its service because it 
requires him to wear a uniform; to wear a railroad 
uniform. without authority; to fish with a net in any 
part of the Hudson River (except where permitted by 
statute); to secretly loiter about a building with intent 
to overhear discourse therein, and to repeat the same 
to vex others (eavesdropping); to sell skimmed milk 
without a label; to plant oysters (if you are a non- 
resident) inside the State without the consent of the 
owner of the water; to maintain an insane asylum 
without a license; to enter an agricultural fair with- 
out paying the entrance fee; to assemble with two or 
more other persons ‘‘disguised by having their faces 
painted, discolored, colored or concealed,’’ save at a 
fancy-dress ball for which permission has been duly 
obtained from the police; to pretend to buy goods at an 
auction; or to wear the badge of the ‘‘ Patrons of Hus- 
bandry”’ or of certain other orders without authority. 

These illustrations are taken at random from the 
N. Y. Penal Code, without reference to their desirability 
as laws. They are not suggested as subjects for repeal. 

Where every business, profession, and sport is hedged 
around by a chevaux-de-frise of criminal statutes, he 
must be an extraordinarily careful as well as an excep- 
tionally well-informed citizen who avoids sooner or later 
crossing the dead-line. It is to be deprecated that our 
law-makers can devise no other way of regulating our 
existences save by threatening us with the shaved 
head and striped shirt. 


How to Get Money Under False Pretenses 


The actual effect of such a multitude of statutes 
making anything and everything crimes punishable 
by imprisonment, instead of increasing our respect for 
law, decreases it unless they are intended to be and 
actually are enforced. Acts ma/a zn se are lost in the 
shuffle among the acts mala prohzbita, and we have to 
become students to avoid becoming criminals. Year 
by year the Legislature goes calmly on creating all 
sorts of new crimes, while failing to amplify or give 
effect to the various statutes governing existing offenses, 
which, to afar greater degree, are a menace to the com- 
munity. For example, it is not a crime in New York 
State to procure money by false pretenses, provided the 
person defrauded parted with his money for an illegal 
purpose. A rascal pretended to be a police officer, and 
arrested a peaceful citizen, who in terror asked the crook 
what he could do to prevent his being taken to the lock- 
up. The crook replied: ‘‘Give me your watch.” This 
the victim did. He later discovered the trick which had 
been perpetrated upon him, and caused the arrest of 
the scamp, who was properly convicted by a jury of 
twelve sensible men, but the Court of Appeals reversed 
the conviction on the ground that since the complain- 
ant had been under the impression that he was bribing 
an officer he could be granted no relief in a court of 
justice (McCord v. People, 46 N. Y., 470). In other 
words, the court held that a rascal could not be pun- 
ished for his crime when he had at the same time 
induced the chief witness against him to commit or 
attempt to commit another. To one not versed in 
the law it would seem that the court must have ar- 
gued that two wrongs made a right, and then let a 
doubly guilty villain go scot-free. Where do the 
public come in? Apparently where there is only one 
rascal they have some rights, but where there are two 
they have none. Immediately following this decision 
there sprang into existence a horde of thieves who be- 
gan to make a fat living out of ‘‘come-ons,”’ ‘‘Hey- 
Rubes,’’ and ‘‘suckers’’ through all sorts of devices 
which involved toa certain extent an element of con- 
scious wrong upon the part of the victim in surrender- 
ing his money. Foremost among these were the 
‘“‘reen goods’? men, who sold stuffed oblong parcels of 
rags to innocent gentlemen who came on from North 
Carolina and elsewhere to purchase from them pack- 
ages of counterfeit money. (Contcnued on page 25) 
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AKE a man who has acquired a liking for 

homicide without losing his sense of humor, 

put him in command of a half hundred Malays 

who have the same qualities by inheritance, 

turn him loose in a disordered tropical island, 
and the result—but I will give you the case I have in 
mind. : 

One night when rice was eaten and the circle of 
darkness had shut down about our fire Fermin Majusay, 
the private of Native Scouts who was my escort on the 
mountain, stretched out on his slim stomach and gazed 
into the hypnotic flames. 

“Tam going to tell you about my teniente,’’ he said 
suddenly, ‘‘my lieutenant, who is dead six months. He 
was a devil, that man. Listen! You have sat in the 
Café Puerta del Sol and watched the two old Spaniards 
who play forever the game called chess? When the 
little man of Don Antonio gets in front of the little 
horse of Don José, does Don José say: ‘Bad little man, 
go to another little square?’ No, he says, ‘Muerto!’— 
dead—and takes the little man away. That is the 

ame, to take all the little men off the board, and it is 

just the same with fighting. But all the white men I 
have seen, except my lieutentant, were afraid of the 
end. My lieutenant always laughed when the end 
came. He was born to be a soldier. 

“T remember how he laughed at Don Augusto. We 
were in a very bad province then. All the provinces 
are a little bad—that is why they sent me to take care 
of you here, because the mountains are not safe for a 
white man. But that was an island in the south, and 
it was very bad. All the middle of it was mountains 
where ladrones lived, and they came down to the coast 
and made people give them food and money, and they 
stole carabaos from the plantations and killed travelers, 
and sometimes they burned a town and took a pretty 
girl away. 

‘““We were sent there to catch them, and it was very 
hard work. We chased them in the mountains and 
killed some, but it did no good. When we were in one 
place they raided another, and when a man guided us 
in a little while he was dead. We knew what was the 
matter. It is always the same. The ladrones are in 
the mountains, but some man in the town is their 
leader, and he gets so rich and strong that every- 
body is afraid of him. In that island it was a 
planter named Augusto de los Reyes. Three times 
my lieutenant arrested him and sent him down to 
San Pablo, and every time the judge said there 
was no proof, and he came back, and in a little 
while the witnesses against him were killed. And 
the ladrones in the mountains always knew when 
we were coming. 

“Tf our teniente had been like other white men he 
would have given up then. But he arrested Don 
Augusto once more. I remember the morning very 
well. I was orderly that day, and we were in the 
guard-room looking at some prisoners, and a guard 
came in, two in front and two behind, with this Don 
Augusto. He was a big fat Bisayan, and we all looked 
at him, and he looked at us and smiled, and we didn’t 
feel very good, for we knew what he’d like to do to us. 

“But the teniente laughed when he saw him. He 
got up and shook hands with Don Augusto, and he said: 
‘Buenos dias, Sefior Don Augusto de los Reyes.’ Like 
that, making fun. ‘It is not long since we met,’ he 
said. ‘I am very glad to see you again. I hope you 
found the prison at San Pablo pleasant?’ 

“This Don Augusto knew how to play the game. He 
smiled with his mouth and said: ‘It is not bad, Sefior 
Teniente. But it is tiresome to have the comedy oi 
going there so often. The judge gets tired too, de- 
ciding that Iam not such a bad man as my friend the 
teniente would have him think.’ 

“The teniente laughed again ‘Ah, these judges!’ he 
said. ‘If only they could see us as we are, Sefior Don 
Augusto de los Reyes. It is so hard to make them 
understand.’ Then he stopped smiling and talked very 
slow—more as if he talked to himself. ‘I could send 
you down to San Pablo again, and I could say to the 
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judge: ‘‘This is the Sefior Don Augusto de los Reyes, 
whom the Swiss Bobin accused of giving information 
to the enemy, so that he lay in San Pablo jail for three 
weeks, till you said there was no proor.’’ And I could 
say to the judge: ‘‘Last week this innocent one came 
back from his trial, and last Sunday, as the Swiss Bobin 
rode on a narrow trail, four men attacked him and cut 
off his hand as he drew his revolver, and then killed 
him.’’ But what would that amount to?’ 

“«*Very little,’ said Don Augusto. 

‘* ‘Nothing,’ said the teniente. ‘And I could tell the 
judge: ‘‘That Sunday night men came to the house of 
the late Swiss Bobin and took his woman away, and her 
muchacha found her next morning, staked by the four 
hands and feet to an ant-hill.’’ But that would be no 
charge against Sefior Don Augusto de los Reyes.’ 

‘**Precisely,’ said Don Augusto, and hesmiled. Oh, 
he was a big proud man, and he knew what he could do 
so well that he did not pretend to be scared. 

‘**Precisely,’ said my teniente. ‘And we could tell 
the judge: ‘‘The two-weeks baby of the late Swiss 
Bobin died that Monday afternoon, so to-day there is 
not a soul alive of the family of the man who charged 
an innocent gentleman unjustly, as you yourself de- 
cided, Sefior Judge.’’’ 

‘“‘Don Augusto smiled and tried to speak, but the 
teniente only moved his hand and went on—and all of 
us in the guard-room held our breaths and listened, for 
we knew he was speaking the truth: ‘We could tell 
the judge: ‘‘Those four men who killed the man and 
the woman and left the baby to starve live on the 
plantation of the prisoner and owe him much money.”’ 
But what does that prove? Evenif we tell him that all 
the enemies of the Senor Don Augusto de los Reyes for 
twenty years have gone that way, and that no one dares 
to be a witness against him for fear of his revenge, the 
judge will not care about that. The judge wants proof, 
and we have no proof, have we, Don Augusto? No 
matter how well we know each other, we have no proof. 
So I shan’t send you to jail again, my dear friend. I 
am tired of it, too.’ 

‘*All we soldiers looked at the ground, for we thought 
our teniente was a fool, like the judge, and would let 
Don Augusto go again. And Don Augusto looked at 
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us as if we were dogs—I wanted to give him my bayo- 
net—and he smiled and said: ‘I thank you very much, 
Sefior Teniente, for sparing me another of the comedies. 
It is better for every one. Adios, Sefior.’ 

‘‘Oh, that teniente of mine was a devil! He got up 
and shook the hand of Don Augusto, and e smiled and 
said: ‘Adios, Sefior Don Augusto de los Reyes. We 
shall not meet again for some time, I think. Iam very 
tired of it myself. José!’ 

‘‘We all jumped, his voice was so different and the 
corporal of my squad stepped forward. ‘You will be 
the guard of the Sefior to his home,’ the teniente said. 
‘You will need only your revolver.’ He stopped a 
minute, and then he said: ‘José, be very careful that 
he does not escape.’ 

‘‘You know what that order meant then? We all 
knew, and José’s face went like ashes—he was a coward 
anyway—and he could hardly say, ‘Si, mi teniente.’ 
And that big fat pig of a Don Augusto, he dropped 
altogether as if he had no bones, and he went down on 
his knees. But my teniente only laughed and said: 
‘A pleasant journey to you, Sefior Don Augusto de los 
Reyes, and a relief from comedies.’ 

‘‘And then he took the commissary reports, and he 
wrote on them all the time till José came back. José 
was shaking and white and the teniente looked at 
him. ‘Y®u are back quickly, José,’ he said. ‘Is any- 
thing the matter?’ 

‘««The prisoner tried to escape, mi teniente,’ José said. 

‘« «That was very foolish,’ my teniente said. ‘Where 
is he now, José?’ 

‘** Across the river, mi tentiente,’ José said. 

‘**Sergeant, send two men across the river with 
shovels,’ the lieutenant ordered, and he tossed José a 
peseta to buy vino.’’ Fermin Majusay had forgotten 
everything else in thinking of the man who was his 
hero, and the fire was nearly out. He brought it toa 
glow and then lay down on his blanket again. ‘‘That 
night while we whispered together in barracks and that 
chicken-hearted José sat by himself and muttered pray- 
ers and drank vino out of a bottle we named our teni- 
ente el Diablito—the Little Devil. Not because he was 
little, but because we loved him, just as Angel Bantiling 
calls his wife Chiquita—tiny one—though she is big as 
a carabao. El Diablito I named him, and we were 
afraid. 1f he had come downstairs that night we 

would all have run away. But what will you have? 
That Don Augusto was a bad man, and the teniente 
took him off the board just like one of Don Antonio’s 
little men of chewed 
bread. That isthe way, 
and if one is afraid of 
the end there are other 
games one can play. 
One does not have to be 
asoldier. But he made 
us afraid, just the same. 

‘‘After Don Augusto 
was dead all that part 
of the province was 
good, so they sent us to 
another place. Barang 
was the name of the 
town where we went. 
It was a better town; 
the people were good; 
we had nothing to do 
but drill. And after 
drill, often, my teniente 
took me to shoot with 
him. I would hold an 
cmpty bottle for beer in 
my hand—like that!— 
and the teniente would 
shoot it from twenty 
paces with his revolver. 
Hoy, he was a devil at 
everything, my teni- 
ente! Scores and scores 


we broke, and he never 
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hurt me. And he took me to be his servant in his 
quarters, and I was very happy there in Barang.”’ 

Fermin Majusay gazed into the fire again, and his 
keen animal face was softened in the flickering light. 

‘‘Dids, | was happy there in Barang! Only one thing 
I did not like—that was Isidro Abelarde. Isidro Abe- 
larde was the leader of the town, the son of a rich 
haciendero, young and handsome. And he became a 
friend of my teniente. They would laugh and talk to- 
gether for hours, and ride together, and I did not like 
it. We Macabebes have many enemies—all the other 
Filipinos are our enemies—and we have to be suspicious 
always. I began to wonder why Isidro Abelarde wanted 
to be with my lieutenant. ‘Mi teniente,’ I said, ‘I do 
not like it that Don Isidro comes here. It is not good 
that he can pass the guard at any time, like a white 
man. If he means harm—’ 

‘*The teniente laughed. ‘You are more bother than 
a wife, Fermin,’ he said. ‘Why should he mean harm 
to me?’ 

‘* «He is the pariente—the relative—of Don Augusto,’ 
Isaid. My teniente looked at me, and I saw that he 
did not wish to hear the name of Don Augusto. Fora 
minute I was frightened—he had terrible eyes some- 
times. ‘How do you know that?’ he said. 

‘*IT would not tell him—we have ways of knowing 
things—and he got very angry and struck me. It 
made my eye black, but I did not care. He was my 
lieutenant anyway, and he had been driikiag. Next 
day I was glad of it, for Don Isidro came to dinner, 







and he looked at my eye. Often, when he thought no 
one saw him, he looked at it. Then I had an idea. My 
teniente was very short with me because he was sorry, 
and Don Isidro was so young it was not hard to make 
him think that I was angry with the teniente. After 
a few days he met me in the Plaza and said: ‘I am very 
sorry that the teniente struck you, Fermin, for he isa 
friend of mine, and I hope no harm will come to him. 
I have heard that a Macabebe never forgives a blow, 
but I hope you will be patient.’ 

‘‘What a fool that young Isidro was! I looked at 
him and I said: ‘If a Macabebe forgives a blow as soon 
as a Bisayan forgives the death of his pariente, there is 
no danger for your friend.’ 

‘‘He looked at me very long and hard, and I knew I 
had him. He put his hand in his pocket and pulled out 
alittle paper. ‘There is a sleeping-powder in that,’ he 
said. ‘The teniente will not strike you again if you do 
not wish it.’ 

‘“That young fool knew nothing at all—like a baby. 
I took the paper home and told my teniente, and we 
gave some of the powder to a monkey, and he curled 
up and died very quick. That was at night, and the 
teniente looked at the dead monkey and the paper, and 
he laughed just the way he did the morning the guard 
led in Don Augusto. 

‘‘Next morning I was putting the breakfast on 
the table, and my teniente was standing at the win- 
dow of the sala, looking down at the Plaza. And all 
at once I heard him laugh, not very loud, and he 
called: ‘Hoy, Don Isidro! Have the complacency to 
come up, amigo. I have news for you.’ And soon 
Don Isidro came up. 

‘‘Jests Maria, he was a pisaverde that morning! 
White coat and breeches, and high boots of black 
leather, and silver spurs, and long gloves of soft white 
leather. 

“« *Have the good-heartedness to share my poor break- 
fast,’ my teniente said, and Don Isidro sat down, and 
they ate till I had no patience left. But at last Don 
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Isidro pushed back his chair and said: ‘Now, teniente 
mio, what is this wonderful news?’ 

‘*My teniente pushed back his chair and offered his 
cigarette-case to Don Isidro. ‘Take a long one,’ he 
said, ‘one long enough to last our talk out.’ So Don 
Isidro took an entrelargos, and I held a match for him, 
and then he smiled through the smoke and said: ‘Now 
for our news, teniente mio. I die of suspense.’ 

‘*My teniente put the little packet which Don Isidro 
had given me on the table, and he looked at Don 
Isidro. And I think that Don Isidro knew then that 
the game was finished. But he was:a brave one, I will 
say that, if he was a fool. He looked at the packet, 
and he looked at the teniente, and he looked at me and 
said, ‘Traitor?’ 

‘“* “Let me urge you, my friend,’ my teniente said, ‘to 
smoke slowly and without excitement, for when that 
cigarette is finished you will be finished also.’ 

“‘Don Isidro’s hand shook a little, but he was not 
afraid. ‘You are the winner again, asesino mio,’ he said. 
‘Have the traitor there bring some water, and I will 
take the sleeping-powder—when I am done smoking.’ 

‘“« «Tt is against the law,’ my teniente said, ‘to let you 
kill yourself. Fermin, tell Raymundo to buckle on his 
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rats and the lizards squealing above him, and drink 
and drink and drink, and wait for the time when he 
could sleep. 

‘‘Hoy, that drinking! It frightened me, and I spoke 
to him about it. I could always speak to him, untij the 
very end. But he laughed at me. ‘Give me somethin 
else to do, then,’ he said. ‘Shall I go and Say a mass 
in the chapel?’ 

‘So he would sit and drink aguardiente for h 
and look at his boots. But sometimes he would be like 
himself for a little while, and then he would go for a 
ride, or shoot the bottles from my hand. But not for 
long. ‘One day his hand was not steady and he shot too 
close, and the neck of the bottie cut my hand. And m 
teniente—Ai! He just dropped the revolver on the 
ground and, said, ‘That's the end of it, Fermin,’ anq 
he walked back to the convent, and his shoulders were 
like the shoulders of an old man. 

“After that he went out no more, and I took m 
blanket into. his room and slept on the floor, and aij 
night long I could hear him tossing on his cot. Some. 
times he would say, ‘Are you there, Fermin? and I 
would say, ‘I am always here, mi teniente,’ and then 
he would rest for a little while. 


ours, 


‘fAdios, Setior Don Augusto. We shall not meet again for some time’’ 


revolver and be ready to escort Don Isidro down to San 
Pablo.’ 

‘“* “Mi teniente,’ I said, ‘does one call a Macabebe a 
traitor and ask him to kill his officer for nothing?’ 

‘**Get your own revolver, then,’ he said. 

‘“**When I came back Don Isidro’s cigarette was 
getting short. Gg | both stood up and the lieutenant 
said: ‘Adids, Don Isidro. An easy journey to-you, 
and a welcome in—San Pablo. I need not tell you, 
Fermin, to be very careful that he does not escape.’ 

‘‘So we went away—and my teniente never knew that 
I made Don Isidro carry along a spade I saw in the 
guard-room. One does not call a Macabebe a traitor 
for nothing. ‘There is no more wood, and it gets late 
and cold. Are you sleepy, or shall I tell the rest of the 
story while our fire dies? 

‘“‘Bueno. I will not be long. Some of this story got 
out—not much, for only the teniente and I knew it all 
—but it frightened the other Americans, and they said 
my teniente was crazy. Sangre de Dids! He was not 
crazy then, but only one of God’s own little devils. 
He was crazy afterward, but they made him so. 
Listen while I tell you what they did to him. 

‘“There is a little place very far back in the hills, 
Santo Spirito they call it, where the frailes used to go 
for a retreat. There is nothing there, just a big con- 
vent of stone, where no one lives, and a few little dirty 
houses, and the mountains behind, and the jungle in 
front, and the only people are lazy Bisayanos, who do 
no work and are half drunk with opium. And they 
sent my teniente there to eat his heart! 

‘‘He was very brave, but there was nothing to do. 
The mountain was empty, and there was no one in the 
jungle, and the people of Santo Spirito were too lazy to 
be bad. But he was brave, he made work. We drilled 
long every day, and we made a parade-ground of the 
Plaza in front of the convent, and built arches of con- 
crete at the corners of it for the water in the rainy 
season. But always there was the evening coming, 
when my teniente had to sit in the big sala, with the 


“‘But one night I woke and he was not on his cot. I 
got up to look and he came in from the balcony—there 
was a closed balcony all around the convent, outside 
the rooms—and he was dressed and had his two revolv- 
ers and his shotgun. And he did not seem to see me. 

‘**Mi teniente!’ I said. 

‘“‘He looked where I was, and still he did not seem to 
see me. ‘Be on guard,’ he said. ‘They may come at 
any time.’ And he went out into the balcony again, 
and I could hear his feet—tramp, tramp, very slow— 
while he went down to the far end and came back on 
the other side. 

“‘Ai, but I wasscared! We were all scared, for every 
night after that we could hear his feet, and he did not 
seem to see us, but sometimes he would call: ‘On 
guard! They may come at any time now.’ But we 
did all we could, if we were frightened. 

‘‘And then the end came, the end of the game for my 
teniente. Five days I brought his food and he did not 
touch it, only drank aguardiente instead. And five 
nights, all night long, we heard him marching all 
around the balcony, with his two revolvers and his 
shotgun. And the last night I was so tired that I fell 
asleep. I do not know how long I slept, but all at 
once I heard my teniente shout ‘Halt!’ and then his 
feet, quick, as if he was running, and then a crash on 
the ground outside. I ran, and some of the guard ran, 
and we found him lying on the stones in the patio, dead 
where he had fallen. 

‘‘And that is the way they killed my teniente—my 
teniente, who might have been Governor-Gene7?al of 
the world if they had let him play the game. Oh, but 
he was a brave one! Even when he was crazy and 
heard the enemies coming we could not see, he was not 
afraid of them, but ran out to meet them.”’ P 

A last ember of the fire flamed up, and Fermin 
Majusay turned his face quickly from the telltale 


light. ‘‘It was a long story,” he said, and loosened his 
revolver in the holster. Pony without fear,’’ he said. 
‘*No one will trouble us when I am here.’’ 
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SOLDIERS o% FOR 





By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


This is the third of a series of six articles describing the most interesting incidents in the careers of men who devoted their lives 
to adventure. The next paper, to be published August 25, will tell of the career of the late Capt. Philo Norton McGiffin, I.C.N. 


IIIl.—WINSTON SPENCER CHURGHILL 


N THE strict sense of the phrase, a soldier of fortune 
is a man who for pay, or for the love of adventure, 
fights under the flag of any country. ; 

In the bigger sense he is the kind of man who in 
any walk of life makes his own fortune, who when 
he sees it coming, leaps to meet it, and turns it to his 
advantage. ° 
Than Winston Spencer Churchill to-day there are 
few young men—and he isa very young man—who have 
met more varying fortunes, and none who has more 
frequently bent them to his own advancement. To 
him it has been indifferent whether, at the moment, 
the fortune seemed gocd or evil, in the end always it 
was good. : 
As a boy officer, when other subalterns were playing 
polo, and at the Gaiety Theatre attending night school, 
he ran away to Cuba and fought with the Spaniards. 
For such a breach of military discipline, any other offi- 
cer would have been court-martialed. Even his friends 
feared that by his foolishness his career in the 
army was at anend. Instead, his escapade was 
made a question in the House of Commons, and 
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ent, a lecturer, an author, and last, but not least, as a 
politician. I have understated it even now, for he has 
achieved two careers as a politician—one on each side 
of the House. His first career on the Government 
side was a really distinguished career. I trust the 
second will be even more distinguished—and more 
prolonged. The remarkable thing is that he has done 
all this when, unless appearances very much belie him, 
he has not reached the age of sixty-four, which is the 
minimum age at which the politician ceases to be 
young.”’ 


Ancestral Portraiture 


Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill was born thirty- 
two years ago, in November, 1874. By birth he 
is half American. His father was Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and his mother was Jennie Jerome of New 
York. On the father’s side he is the grandchild of 
the seventh Duke of Marlborough, on the distaff 
side, of Leonard Jerome. 


He was not a child born a full-grown genius of com- 
monplace parents. Rather his fate threatened that he 
should always be known as the son of his father. And 
certainly it was asking much of a boy that he should 
live up to a father who was one of. the most con- 
spicuous, clever, and erratic statesmen of the later 
Victorian era, and a mother who is as brilliant as she 
is beautiful. 

For at no time was the American wife content to be 
merely ornamental. Throughout the political career 
of her husband she was his helpmate, and as an officer 
of the Primrose League, as an editor of the ‘‘Anglo- 
Saxon Review’’ as, for many hot, weary months in 
Durban Harbor, the head of the hospital ship I/azne, 
she has shown an acute mind and real executive power. 
At the polls many votes that would not respond 
to the arguments of the husband, and later of the son, 
were gained over to the cause by the charm and wit 
of the American woman. 

In his earlier days, if one can have days any earlier 
than those he now enjoys, Churchill was entirely influ- 

enced by two things; the tremendous admira- 
tion he felt for his father, which filled him with 





the fact brought him such publicity that the 
“Daily Graphic’ paid him handsomely to write 
on the Cuban Revolution, and the Spanish 
Government rewarded him with the Order of 
Military Merit. 

At the very outbreak of the Boer War he 
was taken prisoner. It seemed a climax of 
misfortune. With his brother officers he had 
hoped in that campaign to acquit himself with 
credit, and that he should lie inactive in Pre- 
toria appeared a terrible calamity. To the 
others, who, through many heart - breaking 
months, suffered imprisonment, it continued 
tobe a calamity. But within six weeks of his 
capture Churchill escaped, and, after many ad- 
ventures, rejoined his own army to find that 
the calamity had made him a hero. 


Pot Shots at Fate 


When after the Battle of Omdurman, in his 
book on ‘‘The River War,’’ he attacked Lord 
Kitchener, those who did not like him, and 
they were many, said: ‘‘That’s the end of 
Winston in the army. He’ll never get another 
chance to criticize K. of K.”’ 

But only two years later the chance came, 
when, no longer a subaltern, but as a member 
of the House of Commons, he _ patronized 
Kitchener by defending him from the attacks 
of others. Later, when his assaults upon the 
leaders of his own party closed to him, even in 
his own constituency. the Conservative debat- 
ing clubs, again his ill-wishers said: ‘‘This zs 
the end. He has ridiculed those who sit in 
high places. He has offended his cousin and 








ambition to follow in his orbit, and by the cama- 
raderie of his mother, who treated him less like 
a mother than a sister and companion. 

Indeed, Churchill was always so precocious 
that I can not recall the time when he was 
young enough to be Lady Randolph’s son; 
certainly, I can not recall the time when she 
was old enough to be his mother. 

When first I knew him he had passed through 
Harrow and Sandhurst and was a Second Lieu. 
tenant in the Queen’s Own Hussars. He was 
just of age, but appeared much younger. 

He was below medium height, a slight, deli- 
cate-looking boy; although asa matter of fact 
extremely strong, with blue eyes, many freckles 
and hair which threatened to be a decided red, 
but which now has lost its fierceness. When he 
spoke it was with a lisp, which also has changed, 
and which now appears to te merely an inten- 
tional hesitation. 





The Ways of the Father 


His manner of speaking was nervous, eager, 
oratorical. He used many gestures, some of 
which were strongly reminiscent of his father, 
of whom he, unlike most English lads, who 
shy at mentioning a distinguished parent, con- 
stantly spoke. 

He even copied his father in his little tricks 
of manner. Standing with hands shoved under 
the frock coat and one resting on each hip as 
though squeezing in the waist line; when seated, 
resting the elbows on the arms of the chair and 
nervously locking and unclasping fingers, are 
tricks common to both. 

He then had and still has a most embarrassing 





patron, the Duke of Marlborough. Without 
political friends, without the influence and 
Money of the Marlborough family he is a polit- 
Ical nonentity.’’ That was eighteen months 
ago. To-day, at the age of thirty-two, he is 
one of the jeaders of the Government party, Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, and with the Liberals the 
most popular young man in public life. 

Only last Christmas, at a banquet, Sir Edward 
Grey, the new Foreign Secretary, said of him: ‘Mr. 
Winston Churchill has achieved distinction in at least 
five different careers—as a soldier, a war correspond- 


WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER CHURCHILL 
British Under-Secretary for the Colonies 


Toa student of heredity it would be interesting to 
try and discover from which of these ancestors Churchill 
drew those qualities which in him are most prominent, 
and which have led to his success. 

What he owes to his father and mother it is difficult 
to overestimate, almost as difficult as to overestimate 
what he has accomplished by his own efforts. 


habit of asking many questions; embarrassing, 
sometimes, because the questions are so frank, 
and sometimes because they lay bare the wide 
expanse of one’s own ignorance. 

At that time, although in his twenty-first 
year, this lad twice had been made a question in the 
House of Commons. 

That in itself had rendered him conspicuous. When 
you consider out of Great Britain’s four hundred 
million subjects how many live, die, and are buried 
without at any age having drawn down upon them- 
selves the anger of the House of Commons, to twice 
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have done so, before one has passed his twenty-first 
year, seems to promise a lurid future. 

The first time Churchill disturbed the august assem- 
blage in which later he was to become so prominent a 
leader was when he ‘‘ragged’’ a brother subaltern 
named Bruce and cut up his saddle and accoutrements. 
The second time was when he ran away to Cuba to 
fight with the Spaniards. 

After this campaign, on the first night of his arrival 
in London, he made his maiden speech. He delivered 
it in a place of less dignity than the House of Com- 
mons, but one, throughout Great Britain and her col- 
onies, as widely known and as well supported. This 
was the Empire Music Hall. 

At the time Mrs. Ormiston Chant had raised objec- 
tions to the presence in the Music Hall of certain young 
women, and had threatened, unless they ceased to fre- 
quent its promenade, to have the license of the Music 
Hall revoked. As a compromise, the management 
ceased selling liquor, and on the night Churchill 
visited the place the bar in the promenade was barri- 
caded with scantling and linen sheets. With the thirst 
of tropical Cuba still upon him, Churchill asked for a 
drink, which was denied him, and the crusade, which 
in his absence had been progressing fiercely, was ex- 
plained. Any one else would have taken no for his 
answer, and have sought elsewhere for his drink. Not 
so Churchill. What he did is interesting, because it 
was so extremely characteristic. Now he would not 
do it; then he was twenty-one. i 


Charging the Empire Barricades 


He scrambled to the velvet-covered top of the railing 
which divides the auditorium from the promenade and 
made a speech. It was a plea in behalf of his ‘Sisters, 
the Ladies of the Empire Promenade.”’ 

‘‘Where,”’ he asked of the ladies themselves and of 
their escorts crowded below him in the promenade, 
‘‘does the Englishman in London always find a wel- 
come? Where does he first go when, battled-scarred 
and travel-worn, he reaches home? Who is always 
there to greet him with a smile, and join him in a 
drink? Who is ever faithful, ever true—the Ladies of 
the Empire Promenade.”’ 

The laughter and cheers that greeted this, and the 
tears of the ladies themselves, naturally brought the 
performance on the stage to a stop, and the vast audi- 
ence turned in the seats and boxes. 

They saw a little red-haired boy, in evening clothes, 
balancing himself on the rail of the balcony, and around 
him a great crowd, cheering, shouting, and bidding 
him ‘‘Go on!’’ 

Churchill turned with delight to the larger audience, 
and repeatéd his appeal. The house shook with laugh- 
ter and applause. 

The commissionaires and police tried to reach him 
and a good-tempered but very determined mob of well- 
dressed gentlemen and cheering girls fought them 
back. In triumph Churchill ended his speech by beg- 
ging his hearers to give ‘‘fair play’’ to the women, a-d 
to follow him in a charge upon the barricades. 

The charge was instantly made, the barricades were 
torn down, and the terrified management ordered that 
drink be served to its victorious patrons. 

Shortly after striking this blow for the liberty of 
others, Churchill organized a dinner which illustrated 
the direction in which at that age his mind was work- 
ing, and that his ambition was already abnormal. The 
dinner was given to those of his friends and acquaint- 
ances who ‘‘were under twenty-one years of age, and 
who in twenty years would control the destinies of the 
British Empire.”’ 

As one over the age limit, or because he did not con- 
sider me an empire-controlling force, on this great occa- 
sion, I was permitted to be present. But except that 
the number of incipient émpire-builders was 
very many, that they were very happy, and 
that save the host himself none of them took 
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daring men, gives place, in ‘‘The River War,’’ to the 
critical point of view of the military expert, and in his 
two books on the Boer War to the rapid impressions of 
the journalist. In these latter books he tells you of bat- 
tles he has seen, in the first one he made you see them. 

For his services with the Malakand Field Force he 
received the campaign medal with clasp, and, ‘‘in 
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In the uniform of the Fourth Queen’s Own Hussars, 
at the age of 21, when he fought with the Spaniards 


despatches,’’ Brigadier-General Jeffreys praises ‘‘the 
courage and resolution of Lieutenant W. L. S. Churchill, 
Fourth Hussars, with the force as correspondent of the 
‘Pioneer.’ ’’ 

From the operations around Malakand, he at once 
joined Sir William Lockhart as orderly officer, and 
with the Tirah Expedition went through that campaign. 

For this his Indian medal gained a second clasp. 


Three Campaigns in One Year 


This was in the early part of 1898. In spite of the 
time taken up as an officer and as a correspondent, he 
finished his book on the Malakand Expedition, and 
then, as it was evident Kitchener would soon attack 
Khartum, he jumped across to Egypt and again as a 
correspondent took part in the advance upon that city. 

Thus, in one year, he had seen service in three 
campaigns. 

On the day of the battle his luck followed him. 
Kitchener had attached him to the Twenty-first Lan- 
cers, and it will be remembered the event of the battle 
was the charge made by that squadron... It was no 
canter, no easy ‘‘pig sticking’’; it was a fight to get 


Nile. From the death of Gordon in Khartum 
capture of the city by Kitchener, it tells the s 
the many gallant fights, the wearying failures th 
many expeditions into the hot, houtidless dese 4 
the long, slow progress toward the final winnin a 
the Sudan. So 

The book made a distinct sensation. It wasa work 
that one would expect from a Lieutenant-Genera| 
when, after years of service .a Egypt, he laid dow, 
his sword to pen the story of his life’s work. Piten + 
Second Lieutenant, who had been on the Nile hardly 
long enough to gain the desert tan, it was a revelation. 
As a contribution to military history it was so valuable 
that for the author it made many admirers, but on an 
count of his criticisms of his superior officers it gained 
him even more enemies. 

This is a specimen of the kind of thing that causeq 
the retired army officer to sit up and choke with 
apoplexy: 

‘General Kitchener, who never spares himself, cares 
little for others. He treated all men like machines 
from the private soldiers, whose salutes he disdained 
to the superior officers, whom he rigidly controlled. The 
comrade who had served with him and under him for 
many years, in peace and peril, was flung aside as soon 
as he ceased to be of use. The wounded Egyptian and 
even the wounded British soldier did not excite his 
interest.”’ 


to the 
tory of 


Criticizing Lord Kitchener 


When in the service clubs they read that, the veterans : 


asked each other their favorite question of what is the 
army coming to, and to their own satisfaction answered 
it by pointing out that when a Lieutenant of twenty- 
four can reprimand the Commanding General the 
army is going to the dogs. 

To the newspapers, hundreds of them, over their own 
signatures, on the service club stationery, wrote vio- 
lent, furious letters, and the newspapers themselves 
beside the ordinary reviews, gave to the book editorial 
praise and editorial condemnation. 

Equally disgusted were the younger officers of the 
service. They nicknamed his book ‘‘A Subaltern’s 
Advice to Generals,’’ and called Churchill himself a 
‘‘Medal Snatcher.’’ A medal snatcher is an officer 
who, whenever there is a rumor of war, leaves his men 
to the care of any one, and through influence in high 
places and for the sake of the campaign medal has 
himself attached to the expeditionary force. But 
Churchill never was a medal hunter. The routine of 
barrack life irked him, and in foreign parts he served 
his country far better than by remaining at home and 
inspecting awkward squads and attending guard mount, 
Indeed, the War Office could cover with medals the man 
who wrote ‘‘The Story of the Malakand Field Force” 
and ‘‘The River War’’ and still be in his debt. 

In October, 1898, a month after the battle of Omdur- 
man, Churchill made his debut as a political speaker at 
minor meetings in Dover and Rotherhithe. History 
does not record that these first speeches set fire to the 
Channel. During the winter he finished and published 
his ‘‘River War,’”’ and in the August of the following 
summer, 1899, at a by-election, offered himself as Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Oldham. 

In the ‘‘Daily Telegraph’’ his letters from the three 
campaigns in India and Egypt had made his name 
known, and there was a general desire to hear him and 
to see him. In one who had attacked Kitchener of 
Khartum, the men of Oldham expected to find a stal- 
wart veteran, bearded, and with a voice of command. 
When they were introduced to a small red-haired boy 
with a lisp, they refused to take him seriously. In 
England youth is an unpardonable thing. Lately, 
Curzon, Churchill, Edward Grey, Hugh Cecil, and 
others have made it less reprehensible. But, in spite 

of a vigorous campaign, in which Lady Ran- 
dolph took an active part, for a member Old- 





his idea seriously, I would not call it an even- 
ing of historical interest. But the fact is inter- 
esting that of all the boys present, as yet, the 
host.seems to be the only one who to any 
conspicuous extent is disturbing the destinies 
of Great Britain. However, the others can 
reply that ten of the twenty years have not 
yet passed. 

When he was twenty-three Churchill obtained 
leave of absence from his regiment, and as there 
was no other way open to him to see fighting, 
as a correspondent he joined the Malakand 
Field Force in India. 


A Model War Book 


It may be truthfully said that by his presence 
in that frontier war he made it and himself 
famous. His book on that campaign is his best 
piece of war reporting. To the civilian reader 
it has all the delight of one of Kipling’s Indian 
stories, and to writers on military subjects it is 
amodel. But it is a model very few can follow, 
and which Churchill himself was unable to fol- 
low, for the reason that only once is it given a 
man to be twenty-three years of age. 

The picturesque hand-to-hand fighting, the 
night attacks, the charges up precipitous hills, 
the retreats made carrying the wounded under 








ham decided it was not ready to accept young 
Churchill. Later he was Oldham’s only claim 
to fame. 

A week after he was defeated he sailed for 
South Africa, where war with the Boers was 
imminent. He had resigned from his regiment 
and went south as war correspondent for the 
‘*Morning Post.’’ 


He Used Both Pen and Sword 


Later in the war he held a commission as 
Lieutenant in the South African Light Horse, 
a regiment of ‘irregular cavalry, and on the 
staff of different generals acted as galloper and 
aide-de-camp. To this combination of duties, 
which was in direct violation of a rule of the 
War Office, his brother officers and his fellow 
correspondents objected; but, as in each of his 
other campaigns he had played this dual réle, 
the press censors considered it a traditional 
privilege and winked at it. As a matter of 
record, Churchill’s soldiering never seemed to 
interfere with his writing, nor, in a fight, did 
his duty to his paper ever prevent him from 
mixing in as a belligerent. 

War was declared October 9, and only a 
month later, while scouting in the armored 
train along the railroad-line between Pieter- 








constant fire, which he witnessed and in which 
he bore his part, he never again can see with 
the same fresh and enthusiastic eyes. Then 
it was absolutely new, and the charm of the 
book and the value of the book are that with 
the intolerance of youth he attacks in the service evils 
that older men prefer to let lie, and that with the in- 
genuousness of youth he tells of things which to the 
veteran have become unimportant, or which through 
usage he is no longer even able to see. 

In his three later war books, the wonder of it, the 
horror of it, the quick admiration for brave deeds and 
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in and a fight to get out, with frenzied followers of 
the Khalifa hanging to the bridle reins, hacking at the 
horses’ hamstrings, and slashing and firing pointblank 
at the troopers. Churchill was in that charge. He 
received the medal with clasp. 

Then he returned home and wrote ‘‘The River War.”’ 
This book is the last word on the campaigns up the 


maritzburg and Colenso, the cars were derailed 
and Churchill was taken prisoner. 

The train was made up of three flat cars, two 
armored cars, and between them the engine, 
with three cars coupled to the cow-catcher and 
two to the tender. 

On the outward trip the Boers did not show them- 
selves, but as soon as the English passed Frere station 
they rolled a rock on the track at a point where it was 
hidden by acurve. On the return trip, as the English 
approached this curve the Boers opened fire with 
artillery and pompoms. The engineer, in his eager- 
ness to escape, rounded the curve at full speed, and, as 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
As he appears to-day at the age of thirty-one 


the Boers had expected, hit the rock. The three for- 
ward cars were derailed, and one of them was thrown 
across the track, thus preventing the escape of tke 
engine and the two rear cars. From these Captain 
Haldane, who was in command, with a detachment of 
the Dublins, kept up a steady fire on the enemy, while 
Churchill worked to clear the track. To assist him he 
had a company of Natal volunteers, and those who had 
not run away of the train hands and break-down crew. 

“We were not long left in the comparative safety of 
arailroad accident,’’ Churchill writes to his paper. 
“The Boers’ guns, swiftly changing their position, 
reopened fire from-a distance of thirteen hundred 
yards before any one had got out of the stage of 
exclamations. The tapping rifle-fire spread along 
the hills, until it encircled the wreckage on three 
sides, and from some high ground on the opposite 
side of the line a third field-gun came into action.”’ 

For Boer marksmen with Mausers and pom- 
poms, a wrecked railroad train at thirteen hun- 
dred yards was as easy a bull’s-eye as the hands 
of the first baseman to the pitcher, and while the 
engine butted and snorted and the men with their 
bare hands tore at the massive beams of the 
freight car, the bullets and shells beat about them. 

“T have had in the last four years many strange 

and varied experiences,’’ continues young Church- 
ill, ‘‘but nothing was so thrilling as this; to wait 
and struggle among these clanging, rending iron- 
boxes, with the repeated explosions of the shells, 
the noise of the projectiles striking the cars, the 
hiss as they passed in the air, the grunting and 
puffing of the engine—poor, tortured thing, ham- 
mered by at least a dozen shells, any one of which, 
by penetrating the boiler, might have made an end 
of all—the expectation of destruction as a matter 
of course, the realization of powerlessness—all 
this for seventy minutes by the clock, with only 
four inches of twisted iron between danger, cap- 
tivitv, and shame on one side—and freedom on 
the other.’’ 


Churchill is Captured 


The ‘‘protected’’ train had proved a death-trap, 
and by the time the line was clear every fourth 
man was killed or wounded. Only the engine, 
with the more severely wounded heaped in the 
cab and clinging to its cow-catcher and foot-rails, 
made good its escape. Among those left behind, a 
Tommy, without authority, raised a handkerchief on 
his rifle, and the Boers instantly ceased firing and 
came galloping forward to accept surrender. There 
was a general stampede to escape. Seeing that 
Lieutenant Franklin was gallantly trying 
to hold his men, Churchill, who was safe 
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bullet touched my hand, but outside the cutting was 
a tiny depression. I crouched on this, struggling to 
get my wind. On the other side of the railway a horse- 
man galloped up, shouting to me and waving his hand. 
He was scracely forty yards off. With a rifle I could 
have killed him easily. I knew nothing of the white 
flag, and the bullets had made me savage. I reached 
down for my Mauser pistol. I had left it in the cab of 
the engine. Between me and the horseman there was 
a wire fence. Should I continue to fly? The idea of 
another shot at such a short range decided me. Death 
stood before me, grim and sullen; Death without his 
light-hearted companion, Chance. So I held up my 
hand, and, like Mr. Jorrocks’s foxes, cried ‘Capivy.’ 
Then I was herded with the other prisoners in a mis- 
erable group, and about the same time I noticed that 
my hand was bleeding, and it began to pour with rain. 


Churchill Plans His Escape 


‘“Two days before I had written to an officer at home: 
There has been a great deal too much surrendering in 
this war, and I hope people who do so will not be 
encouraged.’ ”’ 

With other officers, Churchill was imprisoned in the 
State Model Schools, situated in the heart of Pretoria. 
That on the very day of his arrival he began to plan to 
escape from it was distinctly characteristic. 

Toward this end his first step was to lose his cam- 
paign hat, which he recognized was too obviously the 
hat of an English officer. The burgher to whom he 
gave money to purchase him another innocently 
brought him a Boer sombrero. 

Before his chance to escape came a month elapsed, 
and the opportunity that then offered was less an 
opportunity to escape than to get himself shot. 

The State Model Schools were surrounded by the 
children’s playgrounds, penned in by a high wall, and 
at night, while it was used as a prison, brilliantly 
lighted by electric lights. After many nights of ob- 


servation, Churchill discovered that while the sentries 
were pacing their beats there was a moment when to 
them a certain portion of the wall was in darkness. 
This was due to cross-shadows cast by the electric 
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As war correspondent in South Africa at the time of his capture 


lights. On the other side of this wall there was a pri- 
vate house set in a garden filled with bushes. Beyond 
this was the open street. 

To scale the wall was not difficult; the real danger 
lay in the fact that at no time were the sentries further 
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In the uniform of lieutenant of South African Light Horse 


away than fifteen yards, and the chance of being shot 

by one or both of them was excellent. To a brother 

officer Churchill confided his purpose, and together 

they agreed that some night when the sentvies had 

turned from the dark spot on the wall they would 
scale it and drop among the bushes in the garden. 
After they reached the garden, should they reach 
it alive, what they were to do they did not know. 
How they were to proceed through the streets and 
out of the city, how they were to pass unchal- 
lenged under its many electric lights and before 
the illuminated shop windows, how to dodge pa- 
trols, and how to find their way through two 
hundred and eighty miles of a South African wil- 
derness, through an utterly unfamiliar, unfriendly, 
and sparsely settled country into Portuguese ter- 
ritory and the Coast, they left to chance. But 
with luck they hoped to cover the distance in a 
fortnight, begging corn at the Kaffir kraals, sleep- 
ing by day and marching under cover of the 
darkness. 


The Escape from Prison 


They agreed to make the attempt on the 11th of 
December, but on that night the sentries did not 
move from the only part of the wall that was in 
shadow. On the night following, at the last mo- 
ment, something delayed Churchill’s companion, 
and he essayed the adventure alone. He writes: 
“Tuesday, the 12th! Anything was better than 
further suspense. Again night came. Again the 
diriner bell sounded. Choosing my opportunity, 
I strolled across the quadrangle and secreted my- 
self in one of the offices. Through a chink I 
watched the sentries. For half an hour they re- 
mained stolid and obstructive. Then suddenly 
one turned and walked up to his comrade and 
they began to talk. Their backs were turned. I 
darted out of my hiding-place and ran to the wall, 
seized the top with my hands and drew myself 
up. Twice I let myself down again in sickly 
hesitation, and then with a third resolve scrambled 
up. The top was flat. Lying on it, I had one 

parting glimpse of the sentries, still talking, still with 
their backs turned, but, I repeat, still fifteen yards 
away. Then I lowered myself into the adjoining gar- 
den and crouched among the shrubs. I was free. 
The first step had been taken, and it was irrevocable.” 

Churchill discovered that the house into 
the garden of which he had so unceremo- 





on the engine, jumped from it and ran to 





his assistance. Of what followed, this is 
his own account: 

“Scarcely had the locomotive left me 
than I found myself alone in a shallow 
cutting, and none of our soldiers, who 
had all surrendered, to be seen. Then 
suddenly there appeared on the line at the 
end of the cutting two men not in uni- 
form. ‘Plate-layers,’ I said to myself, and 
then, with a surge of realization, ‘Boers.’ 
My mind retains a momentary impression 
of these tall figures, full of animated 
movement, clad in dark flapping clothes, 
with slouch, storm-driven hats, posing 
their rifles hardly a hundred yards away. 
I turned and ran between the rails of the 
track, and the only thought I achieved 
was this: ‘Boer marksmanship.’ 

“Two bullets passed, both within a foot, 
one on either side. I flung myself against 
the banks of the cutting. But they gave 
no cover. Another glance at the figures; 
one was now kneeling to aim. Again I 
darted forward. Again two soft kisses 
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niously introduced himself was brilliantly 
lighted, and that the owner was giving 








a party. At one time two of the guests 
walked into the garden and stood, smok- 
ing and chatting, in the path within a 
few yards of him. 

Thinking his companion might yet join 
him, for an hour he crouched in the bushes, 
until from the other side of the wall he 
heard the voice of his friend and of an- 
other officer. 

“Tt’s all up!’ his friend whispered. 
Churchill coughed tentatively. The two 
voices drew nearer. ‘To confuse the sen- 
tries, should they be listening, the one 
officer talked nonsense, laughed loudly, 
and quoted Latin phrases, while the other, 
in a low and distinct voice, said: ‘‘I can 
not get out. The sentry suspects. It’s all 
up. Can you get back again?’ 

To go back was impossible. Churchill 
now felt that in any case he was sure to 
be recaptured and decided he would, as he 
expresses it, at least have a run for his 
money. 








Sucked in the air, but nothing struck me. 
I must get out of the cutting—that damn- 
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‘*‘T shall go on alone,’’ he whispered. 
He heard the footsteps of his two friends 





able corridor. I scrambled up the bank. 
he earth sprang up beside me, and a 


Landing from the steamer “Induna” at Durban after his escape from the 


Boer prison. 


He is acknowledging the cheers of the reception committee 


move away from him across the play-yard. 
At the same moment he stepped boldly out 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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into the garden, and passing the open win- 
dows of the house, walked down the gravel 
path to the street. Not five yards from the 
gate stood asentry. Most of those guarding 
the schoolhouse knew him by sight, but 
Churchill did not turn his head, and whether 
the sentry recognized him or not, he could 
not tell. 

For.a hundred feet he walked as though on 
ice, inwardly shrinking as he waited for the 
sharp challenge, and the rattle of the Mauser 
thrown to the ‘‘Ready.’’ His nerves were 
leaping, his heart in his throat, his spine of 
water. Andthen, as he continued to advance, 
and still no tumult pursued him, he quick- 
ened his pace and turned into one of the main 
streets of Pretoria. The sidewalks were 
crowded with burghers, but no one noticed 
him. This was due probably to the fact that 
the Boers wore no distinctive uniform, and 
that with them in their commandoes were 
many English Colonials who wore khaki rid- 
ing-breeches, and many Americans, French, 
Germans, and Russians, in every fashion of 
semi-uniform. 

If observed, Churchill was mistaken for one 
of these, and the very openness of his move- 
ments saved him from suspicion. 


The Dash for Freedom 


Straight through the town he walked until 
he reached the suburbs, the open veldt, and 
a railroad track. As he had no map or com- 
pass he knew this must be his only guide, but 
he knew also that two railroads left Pretoria, 
the one along which he had been captured, to 
Pietermaritzburg, and the other, the one lead- 
ing to the Coast and freedom. Which this 
one was he had no idea, but he took his 
chance, and a hundred yards beyond a station 
waited for the first outgoing train. About 
midnight, a freight stopped at the station 
and after it had left it and before it had again 
gathered headway, Churchill swung himself 
up upon it, and stretched out upon a pileof 
coal. Throughout the night the train con- 
tinued steadily toward the East, and so told 
him that it was the one he wanted, and that 
he was on his way to the neutral territory of 
Portugal. 

Fearing the daylight, just before the sun 
rose, as the train was pulling up a steep 
grade, he leaped off into some bushes. All 
that day he lay hidden, and the next night he 
walked. He made but little headway. As all 
stations and bridges were guarded, he had tu 
make long detours and the tropical moonlight 
prevented him from crossing in the open. In 
this way, sleeping by day, walking by night, 
begging food from the Kaffirs, five days 
passed. 

Meanwhile, his absence had been at once 
discovered, and, by the Boers, every effort 
was being made to retake him. Telegrams 
giving his description were sent along both 
railways, three thousand photographs of him 
were distributed, each car of every train was 
searched, and in different parts of the Trans- 
vaal men who resembled him were being ar- 
rested. It was said he had escaped dressed 
as a woman, in the uniform of a Transvaal 
policeman whom he had bribed; that he had 
never left Pretoria, and that in the disguise 
of a waiter he was concealed in the house of 
a British sympathizer. On the strength of 
this rumor the houses of all suspected per- 
sons were searched. 


Wandering in the Wilderness 


In the Volksstem it was pointed out as'a 
significant fact that a week before his escape 
Churchill had drawn from the library Mill’s 
“Essay on Liberty.”’ 

In England and over all British South 
Africa the escape created as much interest 
as it did in Pretoria. Because the attempt 
showed pluck, and, because he had outwitted 
the enemy, Churchill for the time became a 
sort of popular hero, and to his countrymen 
his escape gave as much pleasure as it was a 
cause of chagrin to the Boers. 

But as days passed and nothing was heard 
of him, it was feared he had lost himself in 
the Machadodorp Mountains, or had suc- 
cumbed to starvation, or, in the jungle toward 
the Coast, to fever, and congratulations gave 
way to anxiety. 

The anxiety was justified, for at this time 
Churchill was in a very bad way. During 
the month in prison he had obtained but little 
exercise. The lack of food and of water, the 
cold by night and the terrific heat by day, 
the long stumbling marches in the darkness, 
the mental effect upon an extremely nervcus, 
high-strung organization of being hunted, and 
of having to hide from his fellow men, had 
worn him down to a condition almost of 
collapse. 

Even though it were neutral soil, in so ex- 
hausted a state he dared not venture into the 
swamps and waste places of the Portuguese 
territory; and, sick at heart as well as sick in 
body, he saw no choice left him save to give 
himself up. 

But before doing so he carefully prepared 
a tale which, although most improbable, he 
hoped might still conceal his identity and aid 
him to escape by train across the border. 

One night after days of wandering he found 
himself on the outskirts of a little village 
near the boundary line of the Transvaal and 
Portuguese territory. Utterly unable to pro- 
ceed further, he crawled to the nearest zinc- 
roofed shack, and, fully prepared to surren- 
der, knocked at the door. It was opened by 
a rough-looking bearded giant, the first white 
man to whom in many days Churchill had 
dared address himself. 

To him, without hope, he feebly stammered 
forth the speech he had rehearsed. The man 
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8.N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, p C. 
FLORIDA— Send for Illustrated Catalog 


OUTDOOR STUDY ALL WINTER 


Cocoanut Grove School for Girls. (70 miles south of Palm Beach 

A select home school in a perfect climate. Just the place for d leap 
girls. Delightful location overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, Cla or 
courses. Conservatory of Music and Art dep’ts, Prepares for Tae, 
Colleges. School limited to twelve pupils. Faculty of seven teach, i 
Boating, Automobiling, and sea bathing all Winter. Mr. ani 
Mrs. Franklin Coleman Bush, Principals, Miami, Pla, 


FERRY HALL “i3 70m 


College Preparatory and Junior College for young women, 








acres, 








music, elocution and domestic science. Certificate admits to suit 
Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. Large campus, Spacious 


buildings, home care. 
Address Box 310, Miss Frances L. Hucues, Principal 


college for girls and 
BEAUMONT ladies. Most beautiful lovaticg 
in America, Thoroughly mod- 
ern. Hot water heat, electric light, latest plumbing and 
baths. Approved University methods, including music 
and all modern languages. (Founded in 1841.) 
COL. . 'H, A.M., Pres. (Alumnus of Uni- 
versity of Virginia), Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CAMPBELL - HAGERMAN COLLEGE 
For Young Women, Lexington, Ky. Six departments of in- 
struction, Literature and Science. Music, Art, Elocution, Physical 
Culture, Domestic Science. Confers A. B. and B. L. degrees, Pre. 
pares for advanced work in Eastern oolegee. For catalog a ly to 
B. C. HAGERMAN, Pres, 


HAMILTON COLLEGE ‘Wont 


Lexington, Ky. 38th Year. Famous old school of the Blue Grass 
Region. 26 instructors, best universities. Splendid buildings, refur. 
nished. Exclusive patronage. Home care. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. Year Book, address : 


Mrs. LUELLA W. ST. CLAIR, President 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE ‘20% 


Columbia, Mo. 


56th year. New Dormitory, New Auditorium, New Music Hall, 
Academic Degrees, Schools of Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Science. Certificate to Eastern Colleges, An Elegant College Home, 
Limit 150. For Catalogue, address Mrs. W. T. Moors, President, 


LIBERTY ‘ass cileee 


14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in 



































Letters, Sciences, Art. Unusually strong faculty, 

Faculty. German-American Conservatory. 

Trains mind, body, hands and heart in unison. New buildings— 
Lind dCol 

indenwood College for Women 


American Mozart Conservatory. C. M. WILLIAMS, Pres. 

Art, Elocution and Cooking Courses. Write for 
unique arrangement. Academic degrees. Celebrated Conservatory. 
St. Charles, Mo. 1831-1906. Academic, Seminary and College Courses, 


An Emerson Piano as prize in May Festival Contest. 
elegant catalogue to JOHN W. any Pres., 
Household Economics, Art. Oratory and Gymnasium. Ideal Chris- 
Music, Elocution, Art and Domestic Economy. Select patronage. 


HARDIN COLLEGE “iar” 
FOR GIRLS 
45 College Place, MEXICO, MO 
FOR WOMEN 
tian home. Exclusive patronage. 
Beautiful location, Electric cars to Louis. Catalog on 


33rd year. The College —a University Trained 
COTTEY COLLEGE [02,v0mey 
Address, Mrs. V. A. C. Srockarp, President. 

t. 
application. REV. GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES, Ph.D., Prest. 





MIssourI, St. Louis, 4296 Washington Boulevard 
Day and Boarding 
HOSMER HALL School for Girls 


Certificate to best colleges. Twenty-third year opens 
Sept., 1906. For catalogues, address ss 
MISS M. H. MATHEWS, Prin. 


THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


School of Travel 


Whole school year spent abroad in study and travel. 
Usual courses and rates. Girls sail with Principal end of 
Sept. Mrs. HELEN Scort, Sec’y. Dover, N. H 


BiInGHAMTON, New York 


The Lady Jane Grey School 


FOR GIRLS. Twenty-sixth year. Mars. Jane Grey Hype, 
Miss Mary R, Hype, Miss Jane Brewster Hype, Principals. 


The H. Thane Miller School 


FOR GIRLS. Limited in numbers. College preparatory and ad- 
vanced courses. Special advantages in Languages, Literature, His 
wory, Music and Art. Preparation for Foreign travel. Address 
Mrs. Emma P. Smit ee or Miss E. Louise Parry 
A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














TOLEDO, O. 
i %o Froebel Kindergarten 
The Misses Law’s Fr9sbel finest pool 
and School of culture for young women. A broad educa- 
tion, a livelihood and a preparation for life, all in one. 
Mary E. Law, M.D., Prin., (Dept. C.) 2313 Ashland Ave. 


Pennsyivania, Overbrook. 


Miss Sayward’s School (¢rs icine 





urb of Philadelphia. Delightful ‘home, modern building recently en- 
larged, college preparatory and special courses, musical department, 
outdoor sports. Develops character, mind, and body. 


Miss S. Janet Saywarp, Prin. 





SouTH CAROLINA, Spartanburg. raat 

( e 

CONVERSE COLLEGE 8) ive sea 
level. 35 miles from Blue Ridge Mountains. 61 degrees 


mean annual temperature. High-Grade College for 
Women, Music Conservatory, Schools of Art and Ex- 





pression. ROBERT P. PELL, Litt.D., President. 
Kentucky, Bowling Green, 
| > For Youne Lapis. Students 
otter College from 40 States. Number select 
and limited. 20 teachers. De 
partments under specialists, Appointments of the highest order. 
Recommended by leading men of the U. S. Send for Catalogue 


Rey. B. F. Capgti, D.D., President. 
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Real Soldiers of Fortune 


(Continued from page 20) 














WASHINGTON, D.C. Home School for Girls and Young Ladies- 
College Preparatory and Elective Courses. Music, Art, Languages. 


Educational advantages of the Capital. Catalogue W, address 


Arthur T. Ramsay, Prin. Judith L. Steele, Associate Prin. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means 
not only + high intellectual development under 
most favorable conditions, but includes a practi- 
cal training in the various branches of Househuld 
Economics. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Bosion 
masters. Unusually large number of teachers in 
proportion to pupils. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool, with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan for 
a girl’s education. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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FORT EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
52nd year Sept. 25. College preparatory and other gen- 
eral courses. Advanced courses for High School grad- 
uates. Opportunities for advanced work in Music and 
Art. Elocution, Stenography, Domestic Science. In- 
termediate Department and special care of younger 
girls. High efficiency and reasonable rates. For cata- 
logue and views, address 


JOS. E. KING, D. D., President, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


oe BIRMINGHAM 
School for Girls 


On Main Line Pennsylvania R. R. | 
BIRMINGHAM, PA. 








A School with a mountain location 
within 100 acres of parkland. A 
health and high 
efficiency in schoolwork, Academic 


reputation for 


and College Preparatory. Investigate. 
Address, A. R. GRIER, Manager 


Armitage 


Select School for Girls. Located in most 
healthful suburb of Philadelphia. Limits the 
humber of its pupils, thus insuring careful 
individual attention. $750 to $900 per year. 

Wayne, Pennsylvania. 
s 


The Electa School for Girls 


16th peer opens Sept. 19th, 1906. Attractive loca- 
tion. For Illustrated Catalog address 


Miss K. L. Spaids, Principal, 3142 Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square Oppos te 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE | te 























School for Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal House 





VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


4 s For 
Mary Baldwin Seminary. young Ladies 
Term begins Sept. 6th, 1906. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 308 students 
past session from 33 States. Send for catalogue. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE 


Petersburg, Va. $200 to $300 per year. A beautiful home 
School for girls after the highest Virginia standards. Students 
from 15 States. Five connected buildings, including Gymnasium, 
‘th session opens September 19th. Illustrated catalogue. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres. 


Virginia Female Institute 


In Blue Ridge Mountains. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory. 63d Session. Catalogue. 
Maria Pendleton Duval, Principal, Staunton, Virginia 


San Antonio Female College 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Good schools are plentiful—but S. A. F. C. is a good school for young 
ladies and has the best health conditions in America. $80,000 steam 
heated building. For Catalogue 12 write J. KE. Harrison, Pres. 
Maryianp, Catonsville (near Baltimore). Established 1852, 
MOUNT DE § ALES Academy of the Visitation 
Ideal School for Young Ladies 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Visitation, aided by Lay Specialists. 
rough work in English, Science, Music, Art and Languages. 




















listened with every outward mark of disbe- 
lief. At Churchill himself he stared with 
Open suspicion. Suddenly he seized the boy 
by the shoulder, drew him inside the hut, and 
barred the door. 

‘‘You needn’t lie to me,”’ he said. ‘‘You are 
Winston Churchill, and I—am the only En- 
glishman in this village.” 

_The rest of the adventure was compara- 
tively easy. The next night his friend in 
need, an engineer named Howard, smuggled 
Churchill into a freight-car, and hid him un- 
der sacks of some soft merchandise. 

At Komatie-Poort, the station exactly on 
the border, for eighteen hours the car in 
which Churchill lay concealed was left in the 
sun on a siding, and before it again started it 
was searched, but the man who was conduct- 
ing the search lifted only the top layer of 
sacks, and two minutes later Churchill heard 
the hollow roar of the car as it passed over 
the bridge, and knew that he was across the 
border. 

Even then he took no chances, and for two 
days more, until he reached Lorenzo Marques, 
lay hidden at the bottom of the car. 

From the train-yard he at once sought out 
the English Consul, who, after first mistaking 
him for a stoker from one of the ships in the 
harbor, gave hima drink, a bath, and a dinner. 
As good luck would have it, the Juduna 
was leaving that night for Durban, and, 
escorted by a bodyguard of English residents 
armed with revolvers, and who were taking 
no chances of his recapture by the Boer 
agents, he was placed safely on board. Two 
days later he arrived at Durban, where he 
was received by the Mayor, the populace, 





WINSTON CHURCHILL 
as a member of the British Parliament 


and a brass band playing: “Britons Never, 
Never, Never shall be Slaves!’ 

For the next month Churchill was bom- 
barded by letters and telegrams from every 
part of the globe; some invited him to com- 
mand filibustering expeditions, others sent 
him woolen comforters, some forwarded 
photographs of himself to be signed, others 
photographs of themselves, possibly to be 
admired, others sent poems, and some bottles 
of whisky. 

One admirer wrote: ‘‘My congratulations 
on your wonderful and glorious deeds, which 
will send such a thrill of pride and enthusiasm 
through Great Britain and the United States 
of America, that the Anglo-Saxon race will 
be irresistible.” 

Lest so large an order as making the Anglo- 
Saxon race irresistible might turn the head 
of a subaltern an antiseptic cablegram was 
also sent him, from London, reading: 


“Best friends here hope you won’t go making 
further ass of yourself. McNEILL.” 


per word of this cablegram, and Churchill 
was boyishly delighted to find that it must 
have cost the man who sent it five pounds. 

On the day of his arrival in Durban, with 
the cheers still in the air, Churchill took the 
first train to ‘tthe front,’’ then at Colenso. 
Another man might have lingered. After a 
month’s imprisonment and the hardships of 
the escape, he might have been excused for 
delaying twenty-four hours to taste the sweets 
of popularity and the flesh-pots of the Queen 
Hotel. But if the reader has followed this 
brief biography he will know that to have 
done so would have been out of the part. 
This characteristic of his to get on to the 
next thing explains his success. He has no 
time to waste on post-mortems, he takes none 
to rest on his laurels. 

As a war correspondent and officer he con- 





Paildings and grounds extensive and attractive. Situation healthful. 
every view of Baltimore, hills, bay and river. Accessible by 
tric Cars. Illustrated catalogue on application to the Directress. 


One day in camp we counted up the price 
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Makes the Well Rounded Man| 


By taking cognizance of the man, in the 
youth, and treating him as a man. 


Classical, Civil and Electrical 


Engineering and Commercial Courses 
The training is thorough—and individual as 
far as possible. Buildings new and large; equip- 
ment complete; grounds spacious; gymnasium; 
cinder track (quarter mile). 
t. Nicholas’s Academy—a home 
school for boys, situated on the campus, 
in charge of a matron. Send 
f for catalogue M. 
7 \ Rev. L.A. DELUREY, D.D.,0.S.A., 
a President, Villanova, Pa. 




















Irving School 


FOR BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Situated in the beautiful ‘‘Irving’’ country on 
the east bank of the Hudson, 25 miles from 
New York, Irving School surrounds its pupils 
with all the refined and healthful influences so 
requisite to mental] and moral growth. 

The school is exceptionally well fitted to give 
thorough and efficient preparation for College, 
Scientific School or business. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal 
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MORGAN HALL. 


e The ° 
Morgan Park Academy 
of the University of Chicago 


Morgan Park Academy is unsurpassed by any other 
prepacatecy school in the excellence of its equipment 
and instruction. Students enrolled from thirty-nine 
states and seven foreign countries. Boysthoroughl 
prepared to enter any of the sanding colleges an 
universities. A teacher for every fifteen students. 
Attractive location, only fourteen miles from Chi- 
cago. Seven buildings and ten acres of grounds. An 
athletic field with oval track provides for all forme 
of athletics, and a competent instructor has charge 
of the gymnasium and pm Illustrated catalogue 
will be sent on application to the Principal. 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, Morgan Park, Ll. 
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EAST HALL. 
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Few preparatory schools have so extensive an equipment as Worcester Academy. 
among schools of its class for the number of boys it has prepared for college, scientific school or business. 
Pp t of mind and body—the result of effective methods. 
including the new “Megaron,” containing a noble recreation hall and alarge swimming pool. Special laboratories, 
superb dining hall, admirably equipped infirmary. Campus of 12 acres. New central heating and electric light 
Physical training equipment includes a fine gymnasium, five-lap cinder track, oval, eight tennis courts. 
Illustrated catalogue will give a better idea of the spirit of the school. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


73rd Year Begins 
Sept. 11, 1906 


It is further distinguished 
These 
Eight buildings, 











The Greatest Boarding College 
in the World 


University of 
Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 

18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students 

Special Department for Boys under Thirteen 

Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Box 122, Notre Dame, Indiana 











WILSON 
SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Thorough preparation for Colleges, Scientific 
Schools and Universities. Methods of teach- 
ing carefully adapted to the requirements 
of each student. Kind but firm discipline. 
Number limited to thirty. Building newly re- 
furnished. Ten acres of grounds. New Gym- 
nasium. Athletic instructor. Golf, tennis 
courts and all sports. For catalogue apply to 
HEAD MASTER 
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Term begins September 20, 1906. 


VERBECK HALL, Manlius, N. Y. 





SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL Mantius, N.Y." ies" 


A thorough preparatory school for college and business life. 
and designated as a ‘‘Distinguished Institution, 1904, 1905, whose students have exhibited the greatest 
interest, application and proficiency in military training and knowledge,” and therefore entitled to 
the annua] appointment of an honor graduate as second lieutenant in the United States Army, 
Illustrated catalogue on. application. 


A school for young boys under management of Saint John’s School. 
Term begins September 20, 1906. 





Endorsed by the War Department 


Apply to WM. VERBECK. 











The Bliss Electrical School is the oldest and best 
school in the world teaching ELECTRICITY exclusively. 
Theoretical and practical course complete 


Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Grad- 
uates hold good positions, Fourteenth year opens September 
26. Apply for free Catalog to 


Bliss Electrical School, 225 @ st., N. wW., Washington, D.C. 





tinued with Buller until the relief of Lady- 





ELEGTRICITY 











Gerlach Academy 


Brielle, New Jersey 
THE SCHOOL FOR YOUR BOY 
LET US TELL YOU WHY 
Summer Session 














Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, W. Va. Founded by Ex-Senator Davis and Sen- 
ator Elkins. Classical and Scientific Courses. High 
Standards. A good College Education at less than $200 
per annum. Preparatory School in Connection. In the 
heart of the Alleghany Mountains. 
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MEMORIAL HALL 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A school in the country. Eight new granite 
buildings. Park, woods, garden and athletic fields, 
160 acres. A lofty site on the Susquehanna. The 
equipment cost $900,000. 

Preparation for college, technical school, or busi- 
ness. Manual training. A college course of two 
years. Twenty-eight teachers. An endowment of 

Swimming pool, golf links, running track; foot- 
ball, baseball, tennis. Physical Director. The 
number of boarders increased nine-fold in three 


years. 

Annual charge is $600, with reduction of $100 
to Maryland boys. 

Scholarships of $300 each awarded on admis- 
sion examination. 


FRANCIS R. LANE, A. B., Director 
Port Deposit, Md. 
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Pleasant 
Academy 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A preparatory school with Military 
Training. 


93d Year 


If you are interested in boys, study 
carefully the faces in the groups in- 
serted in our catalogue. These faces 
show the character which Mount Pleas- 
ant develops while providing the best 
of instruction and home life. We use 
the Military System but do not abuse 
it. Let us send you circulars and talk 
the matter over with you. Boys under 
thirteen are provided for at 


Mount Pleasant Hall 


Mr. Brusie’s School fo’. Young Boys. Here the 
best of care is given by teachers, both men and 
women of rare training and experience. 

Send for handsome book of views and some 
suggestions that may be helpful. 





















upon text-book drill. 





PER No. 29 Cor. Fifth 
UNIVERSITY-FLEXNER SCHOOL, Louisville, Ky. “sci’zane'su. 
G A, Situated in a mild, healthful climate, accessible to all parts of the copntry, 
7 offers unusual advantages for preparing boys for the best Eastern Colleges 
9 and SCIENTIFIC Schools. 
placing not less stress upon morals, manners, and business principles than 
Modern and complete e 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Shop for aes Training, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Bowling Alleys, and Tennis Courts, 
Write today for illustrated catalog 


ays deep and sound educational foundations, 


uipment consisting of 






















Dr. Holbrook 
School 


A famous preparatory school for boys. Estab- 
lished in 1866. Its location on Briar Cliff, 500 
feet above the Hudson, on an estate of twenty- 
five acres, and in a region noted for its natural 
beauty, is a guarantee of perfect healihfulness. 
Equipment modern, large number of experi- 
enced instructors, pleasant home life and close 
relationship between teachers and scholars. 
Effective methods. Buildings equipped with 
all latest improvements. Exceptionally fine 
opportunities for outdoor exercises, such as 
baseball, football, tennis, hockey and track 
athletics. Gymnasium. Satisfactory refer- 
ences as to character are necessary for enroll- 
ment. Terms $700. 

For illustrated catalogue, giving full infor- 
mation, address 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL, 
Ossining, N. Y. 








University of Virginia 
Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous op- 
eration, except one year, since that date. 

The course is graded and extends over 
four years of nine months each. Clinical 
material is furnished by a new Hospital 
with about 500 patients annually, and 
the Dispensary with about 2000 patients 
annually. Send for Catalogue. 


Howard Winston, Registrar, Charlottesville, Va. 

















Detroit 
University 
School 


College Preparatory and Manual Training 
School for Boys 

Eighth Year begins September 26, 1906. 

New Buildings and extensive improvements 
in former buildings. New gymnasium, dormi- 
tories, laboratories, and shops. 

Fine athletic field adjoining school. 

Certificates admit to leading colleges. Of 
the 150 graduates of the first six classes, 132 
have entered 16 different colleges. 

Manual Training receives advanced credit 
for graduates in various Engineering Schools. 
Carefully directed Physical Training. 

Boarding Department limited to 45. 

Calendar upon application. Those addressing 
SECRETARY, 20 Elmwood Av., Detroit, Mich., 
will receive also an illustrated book. 


FREDERICK L. BLISS, Principal 


Rumsey Hall 


Preparatory School 
For Young Boys 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
A thorough home school 





where boys are prepared 
to enter the best Second- 


ary schools without con- 
ditions. Number limited. 


Physical training a feature. 
Write for catalogue 
SANFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 














Lake Forest Academy | 


The training school for good citizenship. House system maintains home 
atmosphere. Wholesome outdoor sports amid beautiful surroundings. Classi- 
cal and scientific courses, prepare for any university or technical school. Rules 
of conduct based on the Lake Forest principle to accept none but clean, manly, 
self-reliant students. Attractive book of views sent on application. Address 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, Box C, Lake Forest, Illinois 














Belmont School 


For Boys Belmont, California 


near San Francisco, has never since it opened been 
without representation at Harvard and the University 
of California, and at Stanford since that University 
opened. It sends boys to Yale, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and to other Colleges and 
Schools of Science. Beginning with August 1906 the 
teaching force will be sufficiently strengthened to 
make possible a still more careful classification of 
pupils according to ability and attainments. Keeping 
horses, begun as an experiment this year, will be con- 
tinued under the direction of a teacher, if a sufficient 
number of parents wish it. There is nowhere a more 
beautiful place than Belmont, nor a more healthful 
and stimulating climate. The next term begins 
August 15, 1906. For catalogue and book of views, 
address 
W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), Head Master 

W. T. REID, Jr., A. M. (Harvard), Asst. Head Master 


(On leave of absence.) 














Randolph-Macon Academy 
For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or University. Gym- 
nasium, Physical Culture and out-door sports. Terms 
$230. 15th session opens Sept. 18th, 1906. For free 
catalogue and illustrated pamphlet address 








Charles L. Melton, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 
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smith, and with Roberts until the fall of Pre- 
toria. He was in many actions, in all the big 
engagements, and came out of the war with 
another medal and clasps for six battles. 

On his return to London he spent the sum- 
mer finishing his second book on the war, 
and in October at the general election as a 
“khaki” candidate, as were called those who 
favored the war, again stood for Oldham. 
This time, with his war record to help him, he 
wrested from the Liberals one of Oldham’s 
two seats. He had been defeated by thirteen 
hundred votes; he was elected by a majority 
of two hundred and twenty-seven. 

The few months that intervened between 
his election and the opening of the new Par- 
liament were snatched by Churchill for a lec- 
turing tour at home, and in the United States 
and Canada. His subject was the war and 
his escape from Pretoria. 

When he came to this country half of the 
people here were in sympathy with the Boers, 
and did not care to listen to what they sup- 
posed would be a strictly British version of 
the war. Also both financially and more espe- 
cially in spirit, he suffered from the misman- 
agement of the late Major Pond. Among 
other blunders, Pond, without asking permis- 
sion of those whose names he advertised, 
organized for Churchill’s first appearance in 
various cities, different reception committees. 

Some of those whose names, without their 
consent, were used for these committees, 
wrote indignantly to the papers, saying that 
while for Churchill, personally, they held 
every respect, they objected to being used 
to advertise an anti-Boer demonstration. 

While this was no fault of Churchill’s, who, 
until he reached this country knew nothing of 
it, it was neither for him nor for the success 
of his tour the best kind of advance work. 


Churchill in New York 


During the fighting to relieve Ladysmith, 
with General Buller’s force, Churchill and I 
had again been together, and later when I 
joined the Boer army, at the Zand River 
Battle, the army with which he was a corre- 
spondent had chased the army with which I 
was a correspondent, forty miles. I had been 
one of those who refused to act on his recep- 
tion committee, and he had come to this 
country with a commission from twenty 
brother officers to shoot me on sight. But in 
his lecture he was using the photographs Il 
had taken of the scene of his escape, and 
which I had sent him as a souvenir, and when 
he arrived I was at the wharf to welcome him. 
What is a little thing like a war between 
friends? 

On the morning of his arrival in New York 
I found him already in a state of mutiny 
against his manager. Pond’s offices were in 
a hotel down-town, in which, in order that he 
could keep them under his eye, he was accus- 
tomed to lodge his “‘stars.’’ He had tried 
to incarcerate Churchill in this hotel, and 
Churchill had rebelled and escaped to the 
Waldorf. Later in the evening; Pond, on the 
plea that Churchill was due at an important 
banquet, took him from those of his friends 
who were working for the success of his tour, 
and who had invited to meet him that night 
people likely to be of use. At three o’clock 
in the morning, in the midst of a blizzard, 
Churchill having again escaped, came to our 
house and told us the banquet, which we had 
supposed was organized in his honor, had 
turned out to be the annual reunion of the 
Oil Cloth Manufacturers’ Club, or some such 
interesting body, and Pond had introduced 
Churchill at it much as though he were a 
Tagtime vocalist. 


Lecturing in Canada 


At Brantford, Canada, his troubles with 
Pond came to a head and he refused to 
appear. Churchill claimed that Pond had 
underestimated the numter of people who 
would be likely to attend his lectures, and 
also the amount he should receive, and that, 
as in Canada they were being very largely 
attended, Pond. was getting more of the gate 
money than was fair. Churchill, however, 
kept to his contract and finished the course. 
Except of hotels, parlor-cars, and ‘‘Lyceums,”’ 
he saw very little of this country or of its 
people, and they saw very little of him. On 
the trip which lasted about two months he 
cleared ten thousand dollars. This, to a 
young man almost entirely dependent for an 
income upon his newspaper work, and the 
sale of his books, nearly repaid him for the 
two months of ‘tone night stands.’’ On his 
return to London he took his seat in the new 
Parliament. 

It was a coincidence that he entered Parlia- 
ment at the same age as did his father. With 
two other members, one born six days earlier 


j than himself, he enjoyed the distinction of 


being among the three youngest members of 
the new House. 

The fact did not seem to appal him. In 
the House it is a tradition that young and 
ambitious members sit ‘‘below”’ the gangway, 
the more modest and less assured are content 
to place themselves ‘‘above"’ it, at a point 
farthest removed from the leaders. 

On the day he was sworn in there was much 
curiosity to see where Churchill would elect 
to sit. In his own mind there was apparently 
nodoubt. After he had taken the oath, signed 
his name, and shaken the hand of the Speaker, 
without hesitation he seated himself on the 
bench next to the Ministry. Ten minutes 
later, so a newspaper of the day describes it, 
he had cocked his hat over his eyes, shoved 
his hands into his trousers’ pockets, and was 
lolling back eying the veterans of the House 
with critical disapproval. 
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THE FOSTER SCHOOL £23: 

F ly of C ae 
ormerly of CORNWALL, CONN. 

is now removed to LITCHFIELD, CONN 

All faciliti | 1 |. x anc i j 

Rev. ALLAN K. FOSTER, Mendmaster, Sharen, Cone 


HOPKINS | Prepares for Fall 
SUM EXAMINATIONS OF YALE 
SC MER —Fifth Year 

H oo L Faculty of Yale Instructors. Opens Aup ¢ 
Adiiress C. H. WELLER, Ph.D., 134 High 8t., New Haven, 


THE KING SCHOOL 


College or business preparation. Twelve boardi i 
Individual training and instruction suited to sone 
each boy. Athletics. Refers to Dean of Yale College. . 


H. U. Kina, Principal, Stamford, Conn, 


Connecticut Literary Institution 


SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
Private School for Boys. Located in beautiful New 
$300, 
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England village. 74th year opens Sept. 12th. . 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M, Principal 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3129 Rhodes Avenue. 


Study Homeopathic Medicine 


Homeopathic physicians are demanded b 
that are still unsupplied. _ 


Hahnemann Medical College offers excellent 
ical Is co i 
every branch of medicine. C. HENRY WILSON, Resta 











| LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 
—- - Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


Horological Department 
Peoria, Illinois 
Form’ly Parsons Horological Inst, 
Largest and Best Wateh Sehool 
in America 
We teach Watch Work, Jewel 
Engraving, Clock Work, Opti, 
Tuition reasonable. Board and 
rooms near school at moderate rates, 
Send for Catalog of Information, 

















ILLINOIS, Woodstock, near Chicago. 


Todd Seminary for Boys "Xi7gei y= 
designed especially for boys of the pubiic school age. 
Located in most elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
sickness in fifty years. We educate the whole boy. Send 
for prospectus, and come and see us. NOBLE HILL, Prin, 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL 


Farmington, Maine. Founded 1844. A select home school for 





twenty-five boys. Five teachers. Ideal climate. Unique equipment, 
Fifth year under the new management. Opens September 2th. 
GEORGE DUDLEY CHURCH - HEAD MASTER 





St. John’s College tis 


Founded 1696. Offers Classical and Scientific Courses lead- 
ing to degrees. Military Department under army officer. 

Preparatory School for Boys. Prepares for St. John’s 
or other colleges. Beautiful locntion of historic interest, 
For catalogue, address THOMAS FELL, LLD. 


Central College of Osteopathy 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Thorough course in Osteopathy. Catalog upon request. Address 
Secretary, 432 New Ridge Building. 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. ForBoys, 24thyear. Course, 8 years. 
Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under super- 
vision of head teacher in each department. Exceptional 
facilities for fitting for Harvard. Illustrated catalogue. 


TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


3d year beginning Oct. 1st—Europe. 1907-8 2nd Round the World 
tour. The broadening, maturing. steadying influences of travel under 
wise guidance, are used as a means of developing self-reliance, self-r- 
straint and poise. Liberal course of study. Individual instruction, 
Prospectus. PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Lawrence Academy 


Prepares boys for College and University. 
Year opeus September 20, 1906. Send for catalogue. 
WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master, GROTON, MASS. 


W FOR Box 14c 
aban School | BOYS | Waban, Mass, 

A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. 


J. H. Pittspury, A. M., Prim 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Massachusetts 


54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of the large schoo 

with personal inspiration of the small. New building with on 
nasium and swimming bath, Past year, 69 pupils, 10 teachers 
Address Head Master. 


Wesleyan Academy 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Incorporated. Prepares for college or business. Music, Art. An his 
toric New England School, with modern equipment and special methods. 
For catalogue, address DR. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


CLARK COLLEGE 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Worcester, Mass. Three years’ course leading to degre 
of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no extras. 4 
mission on certificate. Gymnasium. For information 


address R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


Michigan College of Mines 


F. W. McNAIR, President 
Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills ac 
cessible for practice. For Yearbook and Record of Grad 
uates apply to President or Secretary. Houghton, Michigs? 
a 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy _. 


126th year opens Sept. 12th, 1906. For catalogue and views, addres 
HARLAN P. ‘AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hamp! 



































TENAFLY, N. 


Berkeley ‘Academy For Boys 


Western slope of Palisades, 17 miles from New York City; 
preparation for college or business; onen throughout year; 


terms moderate. JAMES CHRISTIE, Principal. 
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“KINGSLEY SCHOOL 
ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 


A non-military home school for 60 boys of the best 
type. Upper school college preparatory. Lower school 
boys of 9 to 13 years. In separate residences, grouped ac- 
cording to age, boys live under conditions best adapted 
to favorable development. Large grounds. Elevation 
500 feet. 22 miles from New York. Additional accom- 
modations ready September. Send for catalogue. 


J, R. CAMPBELL, A. M., Headmaster, P. 0. Box 107 

















THE SOMES SCHOOL 
Z 

Founded 1798 AURORA, N. Y. 
Ideal home for boys. On Cayuga Lake, near Cornell 
University. College preparation by expert teachers, 
Individual and class instruction, modern equipment, 
healthful location. Write for catalogue. 


The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York 
Lower School, boys ten to thirteen; Upper School, boys thirteen and 
older. Careful preparation for College and University. Fall Term, 
September 26th. Catalog ot Registrar. 











Higher Education for Business 


The New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
equips men to succeed in business. 

Day & Evening Sessions Fall term opens Sept. 27, 1906 
Washington Square, New York City 


ST. DAVID’S HALL 


School for boys. Limited number. Individual attention. 
Senior and Junior departments. Rapid progress of back- 
ward boys. College preparation a s ecialty. Ideal spot: 
New buildings. Rev. W. L. Evans, M.A., Scarsdale, N.Y. 




















Miami University 


The Old Historic College of the Middle 
West. Write for beautiful Souvenir 
Booklet to the President, Guy PoTTER 
Benton, LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. 

















The Chambersburg Academy 


Chambersburg, Pa. Thorough preparation for any col- 
lege or technical school, Boarding students limited to 25. 
Distinctly « home school for boys. Individual instruction, 
when needed. Terms.$250 per year. For catalogue, address. 


D. EDGAR RICE, M.A., Principal. BOX 187 


Cedarcroft School 


Preparatory and Secondary School for Boys 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Number of students limited to provide the very best training, 








His maiden speech was delivered in May, 
1g01, in reply to David Lloyd George, who 
had attacked the conduct of British soldiers 
in South Africa. Churchill defended them, 
and in a manner that from all sides gained 
him honest admiration. In the course of the 
debate he produced and read a strangely 
apropos letter which, fifteen years before, 
had been written by his father to Lord Salis- 
bury. His adroit use of this filled H. W. 
Massingham, the editor of the ‘‘Daily News,” 
with enthusiasm. Nothing in parliamentar 
tactics, he declared, since Mr. Gladstone dled: 
had been as clever. He proclaimed that 
Churchill would be Premier. John Dillon, 
the Nationalist leader, said he never before 
had seen a young man, by means of his 
maiden effort, spring into the front ‘rank of 
parliamentary speakers. He promised that 
the Irish members would ungrudgingly tes- 
tify to his ability and honesty of purpose. 
Among others to at once recognize the rising 
star was T. P. O'Connor, himself for many 
years of the parliamentary firmament one of 
the brightest stars. In ‘‘M. A. P.’’ he wrote: 
“] am inclined to think that the dash of 
American blood which he has from his mother 
has been an improvement on the original 
stock, and that Mr. Winston Churchill may 
turn out to be a stronger and abler politician 
than his father.”’ 





with a degree of personal aid not possible in large schools. Ideal 
home life. Located in the grand old country home of Bayard 
Taylor; 125 acres of grounds. Ex -ellent cuisine. One hour from 
Philadelphia, All athletics. Illustrated catalogue on request. 


JESSE EVANS PHILIPS, A. M., Principal 














PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg 


Mercersburg Academy. For Boys. College prepar- 


atory courses. Personal 
interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils lofty ideals of 
scholarship, sound judgment and Christian manliness. 
For vatalogue address Wiiu1am Mann Irving, Ph. D., President. 


Chattanooga College of Law 


Law Department of Grant University. Two year 
course leading to degree of LL.B., and admission 
to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law building 
and strong faculty of 15 members, Terms reason- 
able. Students may be self supporting. Salubrious 
climate. Next term begins Sept. 19, 1906. For 
ilustrated catalogue address AJOR C. R. 
EVANS, (Dept. K.) Chattanooga, Tenn. 











CLUSTER SPRINGS, Virginia. 
RATES 


s 
Cluster Springs Academy *3:t5 
Pleases its PATRONS, is attractive to its BOYS and its 
graduates SUCCEED in college and life 
Handsomely illustrated catalog tells WHY. 


O YOU want to prepare for the U.S. Mili- 
tary or Naval Schools, for examination for 
Lieutenant in Army or Navy, or for admis- 
sion to any College or Technical School? 

Write to the MARYLAND CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL, 1319 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 


Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery 


Thoroughly modern in every detail. Founded 
in 1880 and still under the original management. 
2419 graduates up to 1905. The highest stand- 
ards are maintained and every possible advan- 
tage offered. 25th annual course begins Oct. 
3rd. A catalogue gladly sent free. Address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean 
762 West Harrison Street CHICAGO 




















Hon. Wm. L. Carpenter, Prest. William H, Wetherbee. Treas. 


DETROIT COLLEGE of | 


Three Years’ Course, leading to 
degree of LL. B. and admission to 
the bar. Library 15.000 vols. Ex- 
ceptional opportunities for actual 
experience, 

Ing students, 





Our Employment Bureau helps self-support- 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free. Address 


Malcolm McGregor Sec’y, 65 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit. Mich. 


What School ? 





We have the real facts 
about all American Mili- 
tary and non-Military 
Schools for 





— : Boys, and 
Seminaries and Colleges for Girls. Reliable information 
and eatalogues of all schools free. 


f We can help vou. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL AGENCY, Washington, DB. 6. 
WE CAN HELP 


HAT SCHOOL? WE,CAN, HEL! 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
of school and colleges furnished without charge. (State kind 
Park 4 AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY, 751-41 

ow, New York, or, 1051 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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“WEIGHTED WITH THE CARES OF EMPIRE” 


Caricature of Winston Churchill, by G. R. 
Hackett, in the “‘Pall Mall’? Magazine 


It was alla part of Churchill's ‘‘luck”’ that 
when he entered Parliament the subject in 
debate was the conduct of the war. 

Even in those first days of his career in the 
House, in debates where angels feared to 
tread, he did not hesitate to rush in, but this 
subject was one on which he spoke with 
knowledge. Over the older men who were 
forced to quote from hearsay or from what 
they had read, Churchill had the tremendous 
advantage of being able to protest, ‘‘You only 
read of that. I wasthere. I saw it.” 

In the House he became at once one of the 
conspicuous and picturesque figures, one dear 
to the heart of the caricaturist, and one from 
the stranger’s gallery most frequently pointed 
out. He was called ‘‘the spoiled child of the 
House,” and there were several distinguished 
gentlemen who regretted they were forced to 
spare the rod. Brodrick, the Secretary for 
War, was one of these. Of him and of his re- 
cruits in South Africa Churchill spoke with 
the awful frankness of the enfant terrible. 
And although he addressed them more with 
sorrow than with anger, to Balfour and Cham- 
berlain he daily administered advice and re- 
proof, while mere generals and field-marshals, 
like Kitchener and Roberts, blushing under 
new titles, were held up for public reproof 
and briefly but severely chastened. Nor, 
when he saw even Lord Salisbury going 
astray, did he hesitate in his duty to the 
country, but took the Prime Minister by the 
hand and gently instructed him in the way he 
should go. 

This did not tend to make him popular, 
butin spite of his unpopularity in his speeches 
against national extravagances he made so 
good a fight that he forced the Government, 
unwillingly, to appoint a committee to inves- 
tigate the need of economy. Fora beginner 
this was a distinct triumph. 

With Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Percy, Ian 
Malcolm, and other clever young men he 
formed inside the Conservative party a little 
group that in its obstructive and independent 


his father. 


5o0sed it were nicknamed the ‘‘Hughligans.”’ 


_ 





A SCHOOL whose location, within sight of 
the Nation’s Capitol, combines the edu- 
cational opportunities of the city with 
the wholesome tonic of country lifes 

A SCHOOL whose faculty of college-bred 
men are neither too old nor too young 
to meet the American boy upon a happy 
footing of mutual helpfulness: 

A SCHOOL where the individual boy and not 
his class or form is the unit of advance- 
ment; and where, unhampered by the 
usual fixed curriculum, a boy of any grade 
of capacity may get, under proper guid- 
ance, what he needs, when he needs it: 

A SCHOOL dedicated to the earnest culti- 
vation in its pupils of good health, sound 
learning, and sincere manliness: such is 


THE 


Washington School 


FOR BOYS 


Send for a Year-Book describing the School, 

its ample athletic grounds and buildings, its 

able corps of teachers and unique plan of 

study, its ideal location and home life, its 

high aims and purposes. Address the Head- 
Master, 


LOUIS LEVERETT HOOPER, A. M. (Harv.) 
3924 Wisconsin Avenue Washington, D. C. 














methods was not unlike the Fourth Party of 
From its leader and its filibuster- 
ing guerrilla-like tactics the men who com- 


The Hughligans were the most active critics 
of the ministry and of all in their own party, 
and as members of the Free Food League 











Model 

DICKINSON A“ 

and 

SEMINARY “ii! 

lege Pre- 

paratory, 

per year. Conservatory advantages in Piano, 
Violin, Vocal, Art and Expression. Healthful 
location. Athletics under trained directors. 


Christian 
Commercial, Scientific. Classical courses. $275 
Bowling. Swimming Pool. 








Two Gymnasiums, Term WILLIAM PERRY 
opens September third. EVELAND, Ph. D., 
Write for catalogue to 











Williamsport, Pa. 








CASCADILLA xtc 


The original Preparatory School to Cornell 

where it has been represented by over 1,000 students, 
President Schurman pronounces it “One 

of the best preparatory insti- 

tutions in the country.” 

Andrew D. White, former 

Ambassador to Ger- 

many, says: ‘‘You 


have rendered a val- 
uable service, not 
only to Cornell but 
to the country.” 


Registration 1905-06 

from 28 states. Unique 
Recreation Building 

with complete gym- 

vasium. New athletic 
field of 22 acres, wit! 
new club house. Separate 
residence for each class. 
C. V. PARSELL, A. M,, Prins 











SCHOOLS 








MONTCLAIR 
Military Academy 


Montclair New Jersey 


In choosing a school in which a boy 1s to 
form his life’s ideals, to acquire his mental 
and moral equipment, more is to be con- 
sidered than location, more to be weighed 
than price, more to be examined than the 
curriculum. Montclair has some pointed 
things to say to parents with sons to place 
in school. ‘*Your Boy and Our School’’ 
is a book to be read with interest, no mat- 
ter where your boy goes for his schooling. 
Sent on request together with our illus- 
trated catalogue. 

John G. MacVicar, A.M., 21 Walden PI., Montclair, N. J. 











Consecutive Management for Seventy-One Years 


Riverview 
Academy 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION THOROUGH, LIFE SANE, 
EQUIPMENT MODERN 


Military Discipline under Officer Detailed 
by Secretary of War 


School Opens September 19 


CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A. M. 

















e South. 


doah. 
discipline. 
carriage. 


catalogue free. 








Staunton Military Academy 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 
275 ove from 40 States last session. 


Universities, Government Academies, or 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the 
famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful $ 
Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obedience, health, manly 
Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, 
swimming-pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
fhent and culture only desired. 
by our TUTORIAL SYSTEM. 
ACADEMY FORTY-SIX YEARS OLD. 
ful) equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 


Captain WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Largest Private Academy in 
years old prepared for the 
usiness 


Boys from 10 to 18 


alley of the Shenan- 


High moral tone. Parental 


All manly sports encouraged. 
Boys from homes of refine- 
Personal, individual instruction 
Standards and traditions high. 
New $50,000 Barracks, 
Charges, $360. Handsome 
Address 











The Army and Navy 
Preparatory School 


-— 4101 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C.— 


A select boarding school for young men and boys, 
Two departments—Academic and Special. 

AcApEMIC DrparrTMeNT—Thorough preparation 
for colleges, scientific schools, and business; also for 
the Government Academies, Certificates accepted 
at all colleges. 

SprciaL De pAkRTMENT — Preparation of candi- 
dates for commissions in the various branches of Gov 
ernment service. Special class-rooms and instructors. 


Fine athletic field, baseball, football, track teams. 
Gymnasium. For catalogue of either department, 


address E. SWAVELY, Principal 
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ULVER 


Military Academy @ 
CULVER, INDIANA. (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 4 ES 


Culver is famous for the excellence of its 
physical and military training, and for the 
thoroughness of its scholastic work. The 
school takes boys at the most impressionable 
age and by its splendid military system, cul- 
tivates in them a high sense of honor, system, 
perseverance, respect for authority, and physi- 
cal endurance. Its course offers many unique 
and valuable features unobtainable elsewhere 
They are described in a handsomely illustrated 
catalogue, which will be mailed on request. 
Address 


Adint. 








t’s Office, Culver Military Academy 


















FOR 
YOUNG 
BOYS 

g to 16 






1 FREEHOLD Military School 


Home school. Thorough instruction. Small classes. Mili- 
tary training and discipline, but not of a reformatory nature. 
Refined surroundings. Gymnasium. Athletic sports. We 
prepare for any college. 

Major C. M. DUNCAN, Principal, Freehold, N. J. 





For illustrated catalogue address 
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* Tuis Rep Woven LABEL 


THE INTERNATIONAL DENTIFRICE. 











STRONG’S 
ARNICA JELLY 


Ideal for winter use—keeps 
the skin soft and smooth; 
nothing better for chaps, 
pimples, burns, bruises and 
all eruptions. The col- 
lapsable metal tube is con- 
venient and unbreakable. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, 
Trade Mark, Registered U. S. Patent Office wil send to us. 


, Sent Post Paid for 
° 25 Cents 
insures y 


STRONG’S 


COMFORT, FIT F272 ARNICA 


and "ii TOOTH SOAP 


antiseptic, preserves 


y Pr SS 7 while it beautifies— 
[ RABI : I i Y ; sweetens the breath— 
j : 2 NAY hardens the gums— 


whitens the teeth. 
A leading dentifrice 


Third of a Century 


Write for Booklet S The metal package is most convenient for travel or the home. No liquid or powder to spill or waste. 
; 25c AT ALL DRUGGISTS. (Sent postpaid if yours hasn't it.) 


E R LANG E R B ROS f Agencies in London. Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Ghent, Brussels, Manila, Honolulu and City of Mexico, 


Sold in nearly every city on the Globe through the export jobbing houses of New York, San Francisco 











Retail price 50c and upward a garment 








and New Orleans. 


70-72 Franklin St. New York JX C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MALTO-RICE]} | : 
FOR BREAKFAST | | | 


| . 
The Breakfast Food : 

















With a Real Taste 

































‘|| Ready-to-Eat. 


| MADE ONLY BY } 
| ]] THE AMERICAN RICE FOOD & MFow |] | 
| MATAWAN.N JU SA 


























GOOD ON HOT MORNINGS 


So delicious that you will 





TRAVELERS’ FATIGUE 


is delightfully relieved by 
a glass of ( Nothing so completely 
refreshes you after a hot, tiresome trip, or so 
brightens your faculties for the delights of 
sightseeing and travel. 
Sold at all founts and carbonated in bottles 5¢ 


want it tor. luncheon also 


Good with cool milk Better with cream 


Ask Your Grocer To-day for a Package of 


COOK’S MALTO-RICE, 15 CENTS 
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The South’s Ideal College-Preparatory Home School 
Georgia Military Academy | jj 


Cotece Park (suburb of Atlanta), Ga. 






destiny is fixed as he pas-es from 12 

18 years of age. The paramount question with 
dinky arent—W hat teachers, what companions, 
ora) cavironment will fully satisfy the peculiar 
weeds of my son and insure his fullest develop- 
ment. cial, moral, intellectual, physical? Cor- 

dence with us will aid any parent. 

in this academy every teacher is a specialist, 
every opportunity is afforded every boy, the full 
limit of attendance is reached every year. Splen- 
did equipment, perfect health, delightful South- 3 
mn winters of the famous Piedmont region, 1,300 —— 7 
ri pove sea level. About 80 boarding pupils live with president 

4 faculty of 10. Highest moral and social tone. Select patron- 
as from many States. Regular military drills, good gymnasium, 
ser reading-room, wholesome athletics under trained director, 
thorough preparation for any college or the national academies, 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, manual training, music. 

COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M. 


Your son’s 




















{ 
Cadets from Nineteen States at the 


‘Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Va. Beautiful for situation. Splen- 
did campus. Latest equipment. Able faculty. Gen- 
tlemanly pupils, who claim to make double progress 
here. If looking for a first-class school, write for 
illustrated catalogue. 


JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A. B., Principal 
TARY 
BETHEL scsveny 


Fifty miles from Washing- 
ton. Prepares for Business, 
Universities and Government 
Academies. Able faculty. 
Thorough instruction. Indi- 
vidual attention, Excellent 
record for 42 years. Charges 
$250. For illustrated catalog 
and information, address 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 
WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 



























NORTHWESTERN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 

Thorough preparation for College or Business. 
Moral, educational and social advantages and methods 
which will appeal to thoughtful parents desiring their 
sons to have the best preparation for life. Address 


H. P. DAVIDSON, A. M., President 














Missouri Military Academy 


Select. Thorough. Fits for life, college, U. S. Schools. 
Individual aid. No failures. Delightful home. Perfect 
health. Best association. Makes manly men. The school 
for your boy! 00, Send for free catalogue, if you mean 
business. COL. W. D. FONVILLE, Box A-15, Mexico, Mo. 


Tennessee, Sweetwater. 





Founded in 1874. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


On Main Line of Southern R. R., in mountains of East Tenn., THE 
SwitzERLaND oF America. Most charming climate, due to southern 
location and northern elevation. Boys from 14 States, N. Y. to 
Texas and Mich. to Fla. Illus, catalogue. Major O. C. Hutvey, Supt. 





OHIO, Germantown, (near Dayton). 


Miami Military Institute Is a home school for the 


sons of most particular 

parents. Capacity 52 Cadets. Parental care, supervision, 

and discipline. Exceptional grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. Gymnasium. Athletic field. 

ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A., President. 


Hoge Memorial Military Academy 


Blackstone, Virginia. School for the sons of gentlemen. Lon; 

and well known. English, classical, scientific, business courses. “All 
subjects thoroughly taught. A well ordered home, with liberal table; 
excellent facilities for outdoor sports. Terms $250.00. For catalogue 
and information address the Superintendent. 


-ED. & MISC. 


For Young Men and Young Women 

Eastern College Strong Faculty of American and 
European Specialists. Accredited college University of Vir- 
inia. Degrees conferred. College, Elective, Teachers, 
paratory, Business, Music, Art, Drawing,Elocution. Near 
Washington, D.C. No hazing. Students from 22 States. 
Yearly rate $180. J.S. Gruver, A.M., Pres., Front Royal,Va, 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical schools, 
Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250 a year. Send 


for catalogue to H. §. COWELL, Principal. 


The Summer Tutoring School of Long Island. Founded 1898. 
Individual instruction at any residence on Long Island 
or Shelter Island. All subjects taught to either sex by 
experienced college graduates. Specialty, college prep- 
aration. For catalog, and to reserve hours, address 
A. von W. LESLIE, A. M., (Head Master of the Blake 
School, N. Y.), Southampton, L. I. 


STAMMERING 


























cured. Our methods are 
natural. Our system is the 


most scientific, thorough 
and reliable in the world. 
Don’t waste time and money, come to the best. Booklet and in- 


formation free. Write for special rates. The North-Western 
School for Stammerers, 347 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WHY NOT LEARN A GOOD TRAD 


and earn $4.00 to $6.00 a day? Our graduates in PLUMBING 
—BRICKLAYING—PLASTERING—are in constant demand. 
You do the actual work. Union card guaranteed. YNE 
BROS. TRADE SCHOOLS, 239 10th Ave., New York 


ity. Branches in Chicago and St. Louis. Write for catalogue. 
























* ‘ ‘ Learn at Home 
Profit in Watchmaking “ien'hnux 
Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired. 
Accurate time necessity in the business werld, We teach 
Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System, Positions 
for graduates. t’s time to write us. Dept. 16. 


@ 





Mr. Chamberlain. When Balfour made Cham- 
berlain’s fight for fair trade, or for what vir- 
tually was protection, a measure of the Con- 
servatives, the lines of party began to break, 
and men were no longer Conservatives and 
Liberals, but Protectionists or Free Traders. 
Against this Churchill daily protested, 
against Chamberlain, against is lan, 
against that plan being adopted by the Tory 
party. By tradition, by inheritance, by in- 
stinct, Churchill was a Tory. 

“IT am a Tory,’ he said, ‘and I have as 
much right in the Party as has anybody else, 
certainly as much as certain people from Bir- 
mingham. They can’t turn us out, and we, 
the Tory Free Traders, have as much right 
to dictate the policy of the Conservative 
Party as have any reactionary Fair Traders.”’ 
In 1904 the Conservative Party already recog- 
nized Churchill as one working outside the 
breastworks of the Conservative party. Just 
before the Easter vacation of that year when 
he rose to speak a remarkable demonstration 
was made against him by his Unionist col- 
leagues, all of them rising and leaving the 
House. 

To the Liberals who remained to hear him 
he stated that if to his constituents his opin- 
ions were obnoxious, he was ready to resign 
his seat. It then was evident he would go 
over to the Liberal party. Some thought he 
foresaw which way the tidal wave was com- 
ing, and to being slapped down on the beach 
and buried in the sand, he preferred to be 
swept forward on itscrest. Others believed 
he left the Conservatives because he could 
not honestly stomach the taxed food offered 
by Mr. Chamberlain. 


Following Gladstone’s Example 


In any event, if he were to be blamed for 
changing from one party to the other, he 
was only following the distinguished example 
set him by Gladstone, Disraeli, Harcourt, 
and his own father. 

It was at the time of this change that he 
was Called ‘‘the best hated man in England,”’ 
but the Liberals welcomed him gladly, and 
the National Liberal Club paid him the rare 
compliment of giving in his honor a banquet. 
There were present two hundred members. 
Up to that time this dinner was the most 
marked testimony to his importance in the 
political world. te was at about this time, a 
year since, that he prophesied: ‘‘Within nine 
months there will come such a tide and 
deluge as will sweep through England and 
Scotland, and completely wash out and effect 
a much needed spring cleaning in Downing 
Street.” 

When the deluge came, at Manchester, Mr. 
Balfour was defeated, and Churchill was vic- 
torious, and when the new Government was 
formed the tidal wave landed Churchill in the 
office of Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 

While this article is being written the En- 
glish papers say that within a month he again 
will be promoted. For this young man of 
thirty the only promotion remaining is a po- 
sition in the Cabinet, in which august body 
men of fifty are considered young. 

His is a picturesque career. Of any man of 
his few years speaking our language, probably 
to-day it is the most picturesque. And that 
he is half an American gives all of us an 
excuse to pretend we share in his successes. 





WHAT IS CRIME 


(Continued from page 14) 











When the victims discovered the cheat, the 
courts informed them that in view of the fact 
that they had given up their money for the 
purpose of getting possession of spurious 
money, the swindlers could not be punished. 

The writer recalls prosecuting one case of 
this sort against two men, where the com- 
plainant gave his name as ‘“‘Willie’”’ Robinson, 
and his place of abode as Sandy Mush, Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina. He was lodged 
as a State’s witness in the House of Deten- 
tion, and when the case was disposed of pro- 
tested vigorously against being compelled to 
leave what seemed to his rural mind a hotel 
of luxurious accommodations. 

Then some ingenious crook devised the 
‘‘wire-tapping’’ game, which consisted in in- 
ducing the victim to put up money for the 
purpose of betting upon a “sure thing,” 
knowledge of which the thief pretended to 
have secured by ‘“‘tapping’’ a Western Union 
wire of advance news of the races. He usually 
had a “‘lay out” which included telegraph in- 











New York 
Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 


A TECHNICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Organized and splendidly equipped for 
the work of preparing boys for entrance 





to the great Technical Schools, the 
scientific departments of colleges and for 
business life. The largest and most suc- 
cessful school of its kind in the country, 
combining the benefits of military life and 
discipline with a thorough scientific prep- 
aration. Beautifully located on the Hud- 
son River Highlands, near West Point. 


For illustrated catalogue apply 
Sepastian C. Jones, C. E., Superintendent 






















Bordentown . 


tary Institute 
Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


equips boys for the work of the world, lay- 
ing special stress on character-building, 
cultivating self-control, punctuality, con- 
centrated thought, and manly ambitions, 
Prepares for college, scientific school or 
business. No compromise on tobacco, 
liquor or hazing. Boys’ summer camp, 
Adirondacks. 

REv. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal 


MaJor T. D. Lanpon, Commandant 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


AND 
SCHOOL PAPER 











St. John’s School 


MILITARY 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


St. John’s stands for every sound principle of edu- 
cation and offers some exclusive advantages in the 
moral and physical training of its boys. This school 
has a history of more than half a century of contin- 
uous success. Equipment entirely new. Buildings 
have every modern conveni Excellent gymna- 
sium. Large athletic field. Military drill. Firm 
but liberal discipline. Special opportunities for 
quick preparation for college. Tuition fee covers 
all expenses. Write for catalogue. 











Rev. William Addison Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Principal 















To Florida Again 


This Winter | 





INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA | 


But one drill was missed in th 
fishing and athletic s 
to a: nothing of the educational value of the trip. 

here will be few vacancies and earl 
Price $400 per year. Send for catalogue with Florida supplement. 


ree mon’ on account of 





1845 Kentucky Military Institute 1906 


Last Winter for the First Time in the History of the World a Boys’ Boarding School, Faculty and Cadets, was 
Transferred from its Permanent Home in the North Temperate Zone to a Temporary Winter Home in Florida. 

So great was the success of the experiment, which will be repeated this winter, that the actual facts exceed all expectations, 
the weather, and all kinds of outdoor exercise, boating, bathing, hunting, 
ports were engaged in the whole time. Yet the academic work was of even a higher standard than at home, 


application will be necessary, a number being declined last year for lack of room. 


COL. C. W. FOWLER, Supt., Box 21, Lyndon, Kentucky 


Country location nine 
miles from Louisville 











Wenonah Military Academy 


A Science, Classical, English and Military School of 
the highest class. College Preparatory. Spacious mod- 
ern buildings, perfect sanitation. Gymnasium, Bowl- 
ing, Billiards, Shuffle Boards, Athletic Field, Quarter 
Mile Cinder Track. Strong Teachers. Vigorous 
School life. Military Discipline and Training. Eleven 
miles from Philadelphia. No saloons or factories in 
the town. Catalog on application. 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent 
Wenonah, Gloucester Oo., N. J. 














The HIGHLAND 


AMilitary ~Academy 


Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 

The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor 

(1) An oot location in the residential part of “The Academic 
ity.” 





(2) An experienced, carefully selected Faculty. 

(8) An institution which makes character a prime requisite for the 
admission and retention of its pupils. 

(4) An abundant, wholesome diet; athletics encouraged and 
controlled, 

(5) A busy working school which fits its students for leading places 
in collegiate, professional, or business life. 

Address or call upon for all information 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster 

















“The American Rugby’”’ 


An old and successful school with entirely new equipment. 
steam heated, electric lighted and vacuum cleaned. 
heating plant. No fires in building 


P. O. Drawer B. 


Military Academy 


New barracks 
Central 


DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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benefits, moral stamina, h 
diversion and soldierly t: 
supplied by a military school: 
best type. A national 
for excellence of sys’ and 
character of results. 
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MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


MILITARY, 27th YEAR 
Mohegan, Westchester Oo., N. Y. 
On the shores of beautiful Mohegan Lake, 500 feet 
above Hudson River level. Classical,Scientific, English 
Courses. Prepares for college or business. Faculty 
chosen for teaching ability and personal character. 
Students carefully selected. Refined home life. Com- 
petent Director of Athletics. Illustrated year book 
mn request. 











° 
H. WATERS, A.M., A. E. LINDER, A.M., onary 














struments connected with a dry battery in a 
closet, and would merrily steal the supposed 
news off an imaginary wire and then send his 
dupe to play his money upon the “winner” in 
a fake pool-room, which in reality was nothing 
but a den of thieves, who instantly absconded 
with the money. 

In this way Mir. John Felix was defrauded 
out of fifty thousand dollars on a single occa- 
sion. Yet under the ruling referred to it is 
doubtful whether any prosecution can be 
successfully sustained, and although later 
opinions have strongly urged some legislative 
action changing the law, the Legislature has 
done nothing. Instead, it passes scores of 
perfectly proper acts like the following, which 
became law in 1890: 


AN ACT FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


Section 1. Should any... nurse having charge 
ofan infant . . . notice that one or both eyes of such 








The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 


infant are inflamed o: reddened at any time within 





Kemper Military Schoo 


A home school for boys of unusually complete equipment. 
Home department unsurpassed. Expensive buildings for physi- 
cal culture, containing fine gymnasium, drill hall, bowling 
alleys, gallery for target practice, etc. Beautiful grounds of 30 
acres, ball field, athletic tracks, tennis courts and lake. 
last year. Patronage from 20 States and Canada. Army officer 
detailed by President. Recognized preparatory school for Mis- 
souri State University and leading colleges. t 
address Col, T. A. Johnston, Supt.. 716 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 














BOONVILLE 
MISSOURI 


Full 


For catalogue, 











College Hill, Ohio. 70th year. 
Ten miles from Cincinnati, in a 
hol cultured ity. 
Thorough academic work; indi- 
vidual attention; careful pbysi- 
cal training; helpful recreation. 
Certificates admit to College. Grad- 
uates in Government Academies. 
Large gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 
feld 5 ee Schoo! for Young Boys, Address 
The Commandant 


Ohio Military Institute 




















AUGUSTA 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Fort Defiance, Va, 


Located in famous Shenandoah Valley. Prepares for 
Universities or Business. Private electric light and water 
plant. 120 acres attached. Number limited to insure 
personal attention. 15 States represented last year. 
Terms $275. 32d session begins Sept. 19th. Address 
COL. CHAS. S. ROLLER 
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Do You Want to— 1! ORTHWESTERN 


-—Go on the Stage? 


Be an Actor or Actress 


. THE OPPORTUNITY is now placed before 
i; every intelligent man and woman, no 
: matter what their position in life, to take up 

this grand work at a price within the reach 
of all. 

Do You Know that the profession of an 
actor or actress is the most fascinating and 
profitable of all professions ? 

Do You Know that with our help you can 
in six months’ time learn enough of the prin- 
ciples of Dramatic Art to enable you to go on 
the Stage ? 

: Do You Know that this entire course will 


cost you only Ten Dollars and furthermore, 
that you can 


Take Up -This Work 
| At Home hl “Pecition ? 


This School is the largest of its kind in the 
world and is governed by a Board of Direc- 
tors of prominent citizens, and is under the 
active management of an Actor of national 
f reputation. We are in touch with nearly 

every prominent manager in the country, 
and will use our influence to secure positions 
for our graduates. 
Write at once for booklet which gives 
Sull particulars, telling you how we fit you 
Sor a theatrical career. You can become a 
professional, or if you do not prefer to make 
acting your life work, you can take tke lead- 
ing parts in amateur theatriculs. We will 
send you the complete outline of our course 
and list of graduates, etc., upon receipt of 
5 your letter. 


The National Correspondence School 
: of Elocution and Dramatic Art, 


109 New Theatre Building 
17-19 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO 
: References: The Commercial National Bank of Chicago 














| Vermont Academy 


; SAXTONS RIVER, VT. 
f For Boys and Girls. An endowed school of the 
highest standards. College 


L t reparatory, scien- 
tific, music and art courses. 


ine modern build- 


a ings and excellent equipment. New laboratories, 
; gymnasium, athletic field. School life is un- 
i usually earnest and attractive. Terms moderate. 
fi Address JOHN L. ALGER, A.M., Principal 
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| WHAT IS CRIME 


(Cont.nucd from page 25) 

















UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


HERE are many small classes and much 
personal instruction affording each stu- 
dent the opportunity to perform for 
himself every step in laboratory and 

clinical technique. 
A large faculty. 
Large clinics. 


Unusual hospital facilities. 
Next semester begins Oct. 3rd. 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


A distinctively Aighker school of music, with 

a Preparatory Department and a thorough 

course in Public School Methods. Extensive 

courses in practical and theoretical music, in- 

| cluding literary studies in College of Liberal 

Arts or arrears lead to University degrees 

of Graduate in Music and Bachelor of Music. 

Faculty of 27 members. School has grown 

from 89 students in 1892 to over soo. Next 
semester begins Sept. 27th. 


DENTAL SCHOOL 


Offers unparalleled advantages in scientific, 
theoretic and technical study of Dentistry and 
special training in practice. 

Its clinic is the largest in the world. 
comprises 44 teachers. 

Equipment and appointments complete and 
modern, and most extensive Dental Library. 
Course of three years, leading to the degree 
of D. D. S., begins October 2, 1906. 


LAW SCHOOL 


Nearly one-fourth the members of the 
Chicago bar received their legal training in 
this School. An able faculty, trained both in 
theory and practice of the law, devote their 
entire time to teaching. A large and well- 
selected library. Special training in legal 
writing and speaking. Next semester begins 
September 28th. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 


Equipment unsurpassed. Thorough courses 
for pharmacists and pharmaceutical chemists. 
Six laboratories with 300 tables for the exclu- 
sive use of this School. Best modern methods. 
A large faculty of experienced specialists give 
their entire time to the classes. Rext semester 
begins September 28th. 


For full information respecting any depart- 
ment, address: The Secretary 


Northwestern University Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Its staff 























best equipped school in America. 
offer exceptional facilities for students. 


necessary to a musical education. 


only limitation to his progress. 


Tuning Course in one year. 


advantages to the music student. 


cer Str ee 





Every department under special masters. 


| New fngland 
| CONSERVATORY 
| cm OF MUSIC 22s. 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education 
as the New England Consérvatory of Music. 


has made it rich in experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the. largest and 


I Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 
servatory building, and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building 





Term opens 


A steady growth of over fifty years 


Situated in Boston, the acknowledged 


music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 


The student’s capacity sets the 


1 ) The reciprocal relations established with Har- 
vard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, 
graduates are in much demand as teachers and musicians. 


Practical Pianoforte 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable 
For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 
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Ch Mountain Institut 
» -_ PP q enateeiaais - mere 36th year under 
care of Society of 
Friends. Home 
Sehool for Boys 
and Girls. 40 
acres of grounds; 
600 feet eleva- 
tion. Beauiiful 
surroundings, 
Exceptional 
health record. 
Three courses; 
| College Prepara 
tory; General 
} Culture; Com 
mercial. Musie 
_ and Art. Nan- 
5 Sgrer. ADDRESS: 








ual Training and Gardening Terms 3 
CHAPPAQUA, 











{Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop 
in the student a knowledge of his own 
powers in expression, whether as a creative 
thinker or an interpreter. A beauti- 
ful new building. Summer sessions. 
Graduates are sought to teach Oratory, 
Physical Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Music, Pedagogy. 27th year opens 
Tuesday, Sept. 25th. Address 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


















: Before Deciding Where to 


Take Your Business Course 


write to Eastman, ‘‘the best Business College in America.” 


ls It will save much time and many dollars to know 


‘# what Eastman can do for you that the ordinary 


business school cannot. 


Secures positions for all 


graduates of Complete Commercial Course. Address 
C. C. GAINES, Box 940 Poughkeepsie, N.Y., or 119 West 125th St., New York, N.Y. 


TW two weeks after its birth, it shall be the duty of such 


| nurse... to report the fact in writing within six 
hours to the health officer or some legally qualified 
practitioner of medicine. ... ; 2 

Section 2. Any failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of this act shall be punished by a fine not to ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars, or zmprisonment not to ex- 
ceed six months, or both. 


The criminal law, which had its origin when 
violence was rife, is admirably adapted to the 
prevention, prosecuting, and punishment of 
crude crimes, such as arson, rape, rapine, 
robbery, burglary, mayhem, assault, homi- 
cide, and ‘‘common law” larceny—theft ac- 
companied by a trespass. You can dispose 
of your highwayman just as quickly now as 
you could in 1500, and he has a deal fairer 
chance. Everything was against the man 
charged with crime then—at least so was the 
attitude of the court and jury. ‘‘Aha!’’ ex- 
claims the judge when the prisoner is brought 
in. ‘‘You thought you were stealing only a 
horse! But you stole a halter as well!” And 
the spectators are convulsed with merriment. 

The writer has no fault to find with the 
statutes passed to protect the indicted pris- 
oner. He should be presumed innocent until 
found guilty, and he should put the State to 
its full proof. But while our Legislatures 
have been making it harder and harder for 
the State to convict its ordinary criminals, 
they have totally overlooked the fact that all 
sorts of new and ingenious crimes have come 
into existence with which the law in its pres- 
ent form is utterly unable to cope. The evo- 
lution of the modern corporation has made 
possible larcenies to the punishment of which 
the law is entirely inadequate. Statutes for 
the prevention of ophthalmia are certainly 
desirable, but how about a few statutes to 
prevent the presidents of insurance companies 
from arbitrarily diverting the funds of that 
vague host commonly alluded to as ‘‘widows 
and orphans”’ and ‘‘jockeying’’ their books? 
The careless nurse is a criminal, and may be 
confined in stripes in a penitentiary: while 
perhaps a man who may be guilty of a great 
iniquity and known to be so drives happily 
off in his coach and four. 

What is crime? We may well ask the ques- 
tion, only eventually to be confronted by that 
illuminating definition which begins the Penal 
Code—‘‘A crime is an act or omission forbid- 
den by law and punishable upon conviction 
by ... penal discipline.’”’? Let us put on our 
Soll and find out what these acts and omis- 
sions are. When we have done that we may 
begin to leok around for the criminals. But 
it will be of comparatively little assistance 
in finding the szzners. 

So-called criminologists delight in measur- 
ing the width of the skulls between the eyes, 
the height of the foreheads, the length of the 
ears, and the angle of the noses of persons 
convicted of certain kinds of crimes, and pre- 
pare for the edification of the simple-minded 
public tables demonstrating that the burglar 
has this kind of a head, the pickpocket that 
sort of an ear, and the swindler such and 
such a variety of visage. If you examine 
into the question you will probably discover 
that the clerk who sells you your glass of 
soda water at the corner drug store will 
qualify for some one of these classes; so will 
your host at dinner this evening; so, very 
likely, will the family doctor or the pastor of 
your church. The writer is informed that 
there has recently been produced an elabo- 
rate work on political criminals in which an 
attempt to set forth the telltale character- 
istics of such is made. Itis explained that 
the tendency to commit such crimes may be 
inherited. You are about as likely to inherit 
an inclination to commit a political crime as 
you are to have transmitted to you from a 
maiden aunt a tendency to violate a speed 
ordinance or make a “‘disbursing’’ noise. 

Let some one codify all the sins and mean- 
nesses of mankind, let the Legislatures make 
them crimes ang affix appropriate penalties, 
then those of ug who still remain outside the 
bars may with More propriety indulge our- 
selves in reflections at the expense of those 
who are not. 
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THE LAND OF COUNTER- 
PANE 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


(See Frontispiece) 


WHEN I was sick and lay abed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 

And all my toys beside me lay 

To keep me happy all the day. 


| And sometimes for an hour or so 
| watched my leaden soldiers go, 
With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bedclothes, through the hills; 


And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
|All up and down among the sheets ; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 
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FROM A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSE,’’ 
PUBLISHED BY CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the 











finest grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your 
grocers. Avoid unknown brands,—Adv, 


CO-EDUCATION 





ITHACA HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING cLass 190 
6 > Largest Fi 
CORNELL'S “Sau 
“My acquaintance with the preparatory schools of the United 
States leads me to believe that the Ithaca High School stands 
in the very tront rank.”"—J. G. ScHURMAN, President, Cornell 


Ly 
ing 


Oniversity. This school gets students from nearly every county 
in N. Y. State, every state in the Union, and from nearly 
every country. It is thoroughly equipped—tibraries, labors. 
tories, etc., employs only teachers of proved success. In recent 
years it has won 88 State and 26 University scholarships, and 
as the distinction of having prepared nearly 1000 students for 
various colleges. Special claxses for State scholarship work. 
Has gymnasium, 7-acre athletic field, on which are 2 footbal! 
fields. 3 baseball diamonds, 6 tennis courts, 2 basket-bal] 
courts, etc. Free text-books. Both sexes. Enter any 
time. _ Tuition, $60 and $75. For cat., address 
- BOYNTON, D.Pd., Principal, 
291 N. Cavuga 8t., Ithaca, N. Y. 








Oberlin Conservatory 


€2 












ra a a we 4 ee « 
Organ, Voice, Violin, Orchestral Instruments, Theory, 
History, and Public School Music. Enjoys the intellec- 
tual and social life of Oberlin College. Graduates re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Music. 926 students from 
39 states and 6 foreign countries last year. Eminent 
faculty of 30 specialists. Terms begin Sept. 18, 1906, 
Jan. 2, and April 3, 1907. Send for catalogue and 
musical year book. CHARLES W. MORRISON, Direetor. 


Bush Temple Conservatory 


North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago» 
Kenneth M. Bradley, Director The Leading School of 
nt SS Music, Opera, Dramatic 
Art and Languages 
All Branches of 


MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACTING 
offers the students practical 
stage training and public 
appearances, 
SCHOOL OF OPERA 
‘includes Rehearsals, Stage 
Business, Dancing, Sight 
Reading, Modern  Lan- 
# * guages and Public Ap- 
¥r pearances. 

50 Teachers of International reputation in all departments. 150 
free and partial scholarships. Fall term begins Sept. 10. 

When writing for free Catalogue please state in which branch 
of study you are interested, Address C, W. SCHMIDT, Seeretary. 

The Bush Temple Conservatory uses the Bush & Gertz Pianos. 















































Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


Co-educational. Prepares for college, technical school 
or business life. Pupils are under the quiet and bene- 
ficial influence of Kriends. Separate cottages for boys 
and girls. Location beautiful and healthful, half hour 
from Philadelphia, on Penna. R. R. Many benefits 
are derived from the school’s nearness to Swarthmore 
College. Gymnasium to be enlarged so as to provide 
swimming pool, baseball cage and bowling alleys. 
Tuition and board, $450. Year Book free. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 
Swarthmore : 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 31st Year BEeins Oct. 1, 
SCHOOL OF THE 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Instructors.—E, C. Tansey, F. W. Benson, Putip Hae, 
Ws. M. Paxton, Drawing and Painting; B. L. Pratr, Modeling; 
Puivip Harg, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective. Department 
of Design, C. Howarp Wacker, Director. Scholarships—Paige 
Foreign Scholarship for Men and Women, Cummings Traveling 
Scholarship for Men, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, Ten Free Schol- 
arships. Prizes in money awarded in each department. 


For circulars and terms address the Manager, Aice F. BRooKs. 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


Co-educational. General and College Preparatory Courses. 
Modern buildings. Excellent equipment. State champion- 
ship track team. Large grounds. Located in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. Large endowment reduces cost to 
$170 a year. Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Principal, Barre, Vt. 


The NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 
Temple Building, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
33rd year. Grants Diplomas and Degrees. 38-p. Catalogue 

D. A. SHOEMAKER, Registrar 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Phys- 
ical Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues 
sent on request. 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY > 


Co-educational boarding school. College preparatory and 
business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful Cazenovia 
Lake. $250 per year. For catalogue, address 


F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Lit.D., Box 905 Cazenovia, N. Y. 


New York, New York, Brosdway and 120th Street. 


Teachers College, 

The Horace Mann Schools qiitgiz’ vniccrely 

For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 

75 teachers. Special attention to college prepara- 

tion. Pupils admitted as vacancies occur. Address 
SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Supt. 
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Unexpected Guests 


have no terrors for the housewife 
who knows about 


JELL-O 


The Dainty Dessert 


She simply stirs the contents of one 
package into a pint of boiling water, 
sets it away to cool,-and dismis:es the 
subject from her mind, knowing that 
when dinner is finished the finest des- 
sert in the world will be readv to serve. 

Jell-0 prepersh as above with Black- 
berries, Raspberries or other small 
fruit added just as it begins to harden, 
makes an ideal hot westher dessert. 


Six flavors: 

Lemon, Orange, Raspberiy 
Strawberry, Chocolate, Cherry 
At Grocers everywhere. 10 cents per 
package. Enough for a large family. 


Arproved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


New Illustrated Recipe Book mailed Free 


Address THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 

Le Roy, N. Y. 

Leaflet in each package telling how to cbtsin fancy 
“el y molds at cost of postage and packing. 
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Advance Subscription Offer 


New and Enlarged Edition 


| Cyclopediaof Drawing 


4 Volumes bound in % red morocco. 
1600 pages (7X10 inches) over 1200 
illustrations, plates, tables, for- 
mule, etc. 

Ready for delivery August 2sth, 
1906. 


RESERVATIONS MUST BE 
MADE NOW! 


Regular price $16.00. Special ad- 
vance subscription price until Aug. 
25th only, $10.00, payable $1.00 now 
and $r.co per month after books are 
delivered. Shipped Aug. 25th ex- 
press prepaid, for five days FREE 
EXAMINATION. Your advance 
payment will not obligate you to 
keep books. If unsatisfactory notify 
us and y: ur money will be promptly 
refunded. 

Brief Table of Contents 

Mechanical Drawing; Architectural Drawing; 
Freehand Drawing; The Roman Orders; Per- 
spective Drawing; Shades and Shadows; Render- 
ing in len and Ink and Water Color; Architec- 
tural Lettering; Werking Drawings; Machine 
Design; Sheet M:tal Pattern Drafting; Practical Problems for 
Sheet Metal Workers. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Mention CoLiiEeR’s 7-28-06 
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wa 
To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 


Chocolates 


and Confections 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 

1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
II 





























Thorouzh enjoyment of delightful summer days at 
the pleasure resorts seems incomplete without the 
delicious mi'dness and the rare, attractive fragrance of 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


The Murad represents the highest achievement of 
sixteen years of scientific, harmonious blending of the 
finest varieties of Turkish tobaccos. 

= flavor is uniform—its exquisite smoothness 
beyond comparison. 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS 
Manufacturer 


111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Its distinctive 


















THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


NO OTHER TIRE CAN BI 

FOUND-THAT MAY SO ABSO: 

LUTELY BE DEPENDED 

UPON FOR SPEED, STRENGTH 

AND DURABILITY AS THE 

PE NNSYIVANIA CLINCHER 
RACING TYPE. 


We.Attow 20% 
Ow On Tires 





\Wirnoet- Steps — Now - Sxinpine 
NEW YORK 1065 Broadwan CHICAGD 1241 Michigan Av 
HILADLLPHIA 6155 Broad St ATLANTA 6A 102 Pror St 
LONDON 4 Snow Mill 


PEANSYLVAMA RUBBER COMPANY. 


JEANNETTE. PA 
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\\ as oO OO New Model 1906 | 
DETROIT AUTO-MARINE MOTORS 


SOLD IN THREE MONTHS- WHY 2 


NO VALVES -NO SPRINGS Ssiaod Hee sBabe te? EASY TO BUY 


Mk a nen eke wny( <> 141. 
" NODE CR LeR COM Tels oa ENGINE ‘Sac 


EASY TO INSTALL 
EASY TO OPERATE 


WE ARE BUILDING LOOOO 
pu: “ve GASOLINE ENGINES me es 


eo FOR CATALOGUE Ireo20 HP 

























on a Hill 


Every motorist knows 
that to ‘spurt’? up a 
long hill requires a tre- 
mendous amount of re= 
serve energy;. that to 
reach and sustain high 
speed under such condi- 
tions an engine must be 
capable of developing 
great power. These quale 
ifications have 
made the 































hill-cliraber_but as ‘a car 
always to be depended upon,-no 
matter how severe *the service. 


And with it all tHe cost of - 
maintenance is ‘so low that,a* 
small allowance for fuel dnd 
lubricatio: 2 practically covers the * 
season’s outlay. \ $ 


Your nearest dealet ( ( his address } 
will be furnished upon applica- : 
t.on) is waiting for} an.oppor- ; 
tunity to tell you more about the - 
Cadillac. Sce him. Also let*us : 


send our Illustrated Booklet L 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car (shown above), £950. , 
Model H, 80h. p. Touring Car, 2.500, 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. “ Lamps not ineluded, « 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., : 


Detroit, Mich. 
Vex Member A. L. Ai M. 
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“Two Minute” 
Safety 
Razor 


The cleanest, the clever- 
ést and the smoothest shaver of 






them.all. Nothing to unscrew, “Opens 
nor take apart, no dirt- -gather- likea 
ing- corners, no hidden» blade Book. 
corners? to: cut you. = Will give Washes 
smooth, clean ‘shave. at- the Siti 
rate of + 3 
nner 

Four Shaves for One Plate 

Cent Neyer 
No Stropping No Honing Wears 
Razor in leather box with 24 Shef- Out.”’ 


field special tempered steel blades— 
price $5.00... All blades ground, tem- 
pered ani finished by hand by expert workmen. 


30 Days’ Approval Trial. # 


No pay unless vou get better shaving comfort than 
you ever had before. 

No matter what luck you have had with any kind 
of razor, try this one. You need not keep it unless 
it shaves you perfectly.. Write for free booklet. <9 


UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO.. 
Shop Off'ce No. 24, Adrian, Michigan. U.S. A. 
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Steel 


Fishing Rods ‘Bristol fol 


For Bass fishing there is no better 1od made 
than the “Bri-tol” Steel Fish'ng Rod, It 
gives just enough, has strength to with- 
stand the severe strains andis light. Differ- 
ent* Bristols’’ fo r diffe rer nt uses—i ull equal- 
ly efficient. 


Your dealer sells ‘Lr ste 
rods, but for your prot.« ion 
see that you get the genuine. 

It has the name ‘15 is.ol’ 
sts ye ved on the reel-sen 

FREE,—Cur beaut. ul e¢ lor 
catalog, describing ‘bris- 
tol’? rod, etc., as well as our 

yew combination reel and 
handle. The Horton 
Mfg. (o., 56 Lor. 
ton St., Bris- 
tol, Conn. 




















1 You Wouldn't Wear a 


Fur Coat in Summer? 


Yet when you eat greasy meats, and 
heavy, indigestible foods, you are 
heating the body as needlessly 





as if you were wrapped in 
bearskin. 

Change today to deli- 

cious, healthful, cooling 


There are many tempting hot weather ways of serving EGG- 
O-SEE. Try it with peaches-and-cream, pineapple, berries and 
other fruits. Costs so little anyone can haveit. You never tire of it. 


Your dime is yours. Don’t accept 
any substitute for Egg-O-See. 


FREE book 


“-back to nature” 


The book contains nearly fifty recipes for meals—all different. It gives suggestions 
for bathing, exercise and physical culture. It tells how to 
keep well and strong as nature intended. 





The book has been prepared at a great expense and is 
illustrated with full figure pictures both for men and 
women. 


This is a splendid book and every reader of this pub- 
lication should have a copy. Just drop a line saying: 
“Please send me a copy of your free book “-back to nature.’” Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 


570-620 FRONT STREET . - - QUINCY, ILLINOIS 



































